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Art. I.— The Biography of Intelligent Reformers, and 
History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 
From Rees’s Cyctop#p1a. Being Vol. iii. of the New 
Series of the Christian Monitor, published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety, and Charity. 
Boston. Samuel G. Simpkins. 1833. 24mo. pp. 213. 


WE are glad to see that the abovenamed religious society 


continues its labors with so much spirit and punctuality. 
This is the third volume issued under its auspices, which we 
have had occasion to notice within the space of a year; and 
though it cannot have cost nearly the same care in prepara- 
tion as the two others, indeed none at all but that required in 
selecting the articles from Rees’s Cyclopedia, yet we are pret- 
ty certain that it will be more read than either of them, on 
account of the interest invariably belonging to narrative. It 
contains the lives of Wickliffe, Huss, Jerome of Prague, Lu- 
ther, Zuingle, and Calvin, to which is added a short history of 
the Protestant Reformation. We have read the collection 
with great pleasure, and commend it to those who do not pos- 
sess the tomes from which it has been taken. 

And now let us inquire, What is the spirit of reform? What 
is it that has animated and enabled men from time to time 
to become reformers, not disturbers, but true reformers ; and 
not religious reformers alone, but moral reformers of all de- 
scriptions ? Has it not been a sense of independence and per- 
sonal responsibleness, and of superiority to what are usually 
termed existing circumstances and the spirit of the age? 

A very large proportion of the evil which has always exist- 

VOL. XIV. — N.S. VOL. IX. NO. III. 39 
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ed in society, may be traced to the want of personal indepen- 
dence, and disregard of personal responsibility. We do not 
mean by independence, that fiery essence of pride and selfish- 
ness, which is quick to resent a slight or wrong ; which is always 
ready to meet aggression more than half way ; and which de- 
lights to show itself in rudeness or haughtiness, as its condi- 
tion may happen to be low or high. For such independence 
we have little sympathy and less respect, and so far from 
thinking that there is a want of it in the world, can only lament 
that there is such a superfluity. By independence we mean 
another and a far different thing. We mean the resolution 
which adopts, and maintains, and obeys its own standard of 
right and wrong; which refuses to render an unquestioning 
homage to the voice of the many; which, being based upon 
principle, is not to be driven to and fro by the popular breath, 
even should that breath rise into a whirlwind; which, acknowl- 
edging allegianceto a higher than any mortal authority, will not 
forfeit it at the behest of any. ‘This is the independence which 
leaves to a man his own views and convictions, his own con- 
science, and his own conduct. Without inciting or suffering 
him to be forward or boisterous, it makes him steadfast and 
sure. Without obliging him to feel an uncharitable scorn of 
public opinion, it offers a rule to his admiration and observ- 
ance which is alone worthy of his serious study, and entitled to 
his faithful submission,— the great rule of right, the solemn law 
of God. It teaches him to consider himself as responsible for 
his thoughts and actions, in the first and highest place, not to 
the multitude, but to his Maker ; and in the second place, not to 
the multitude, but to his own soul. It leads him intoa safer, 
happier, and more glorious path, than the broad, dusty, soil- 
ed, and soiling road, which is beaten by the multitudinous 
and crowding world. It sets his feet and his heart at liberty, 
and breathes into his soul the consciousness of individual 
existence and value, and the sense of individual duty. . j 

This is the independence, to the want of which may be 
traced and referred very much of past and existing evil. 
Not possessing it, men lose themselves, their accountability, 
their dignity, all that constitutes them men, in the absorbing 
mass ; where they acquire the color, and motions, and ten- 
dencies of the mighty vortex which has engulphed them. 
Instead of uttering a voice of their own, they wait for an 
acclamation, and then they join in; instead of having opin- 
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ions of their own, they listen for the prevalent opinions, and 
then they repeat them ; instead of having a morality of their 
own, a religion of their own, they are content to be just as 
moral and just as immoral, just as religious and just as irre- 
ligious, as other people; taking the tone of the world around 
them, which is seldom the highest, and imbibing its senti- 
ments, which are not always the purest. They do not test 
and try opinions by any self-instituted process. They do 
not examine manners and actions according to a fixed and ex- 
alted standard. ‘They trouble themselves with nothing of 
the kind. They fall in with the great procession, without 
inquiring whither it is going, upwards or downwards, to a 
good end or a bad one; it is enough for them that they are 
going with it. And thus it comes, that there are so many 
slaves to custom and fashion; and that there are so man 
expensive and monstrous sacrifices to custom and fashion. 
Thus it comes, that those who ought to be economical are 
extravagant, and those who ought to be industrious are idle, 
and the rich so often grow poor, and the poor so often keep 
theinselves poor, or grow poorer, and strip themselves to des- 
titution. Thus it comes that so many think evil is metamor- 
phosed into good, when they see the multitude practise it, 
and good is turned into evil, when they see the multitude 
slight, or forsake, or forbid it. And thus it comes, that the 
amount of evil is so vastly increased, because there are so 
many who blindly and carelessly, or cowardly, without using 
their own eyes to observe, or their own minds to prove, fol- 
low the multitude to do it. 

But must we be singular? Must we be eccentric? 
Must we do nothing that others do; say nothing that oth- 
ers say? Must we be perpetually quarrelling with society 
about its usages and habits? No. We are to do none 
of these things. It is best that we should follow the 
many in all ways which are indifferent; perhaps it is best 
that we should follow them in some ways which are inconven- 
ient; but we must not follow them to doevil. “Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” That is the simple 
commandment. It is very true that singularity and eccen- 
tricity, when they come from a causeless, wilful, diseased 
principle of opposition to general custom and sentiment, are 
no virtues ; but even then they partake no more of the nature 
of sin, than does a servile acquiescence in general custom 
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and sentiment. Without doubt, public opinion, on most 
points, is worthy of respectful attention and examination ; but, 
after you have examined it by the great and permanent light 
within, after you have weighed it in the balance of truth and 
the gospel, and found it false and wanting, reject and oppose 
it, and if your decision is to be called singularity and eccen- 
tricity, let it be called so, and, in the name of all that is true 
and holy, be singular and eccentric. We are not required 
to dispute with the world step by step ; we are not required 
to be solitary and to forsake the world ; we are rather called 
upon to do all the good we can in it, and receive all the good 
we can from it. But we are required to recognise a higher 
authority than the world’s will ; to obey a more sacred com- 
mandment than the world’s law. We are required to form 
moral and religious principles of our own, and to regulate our 
commerce with the world by our principles, and not borrow 
our principles from our commerce with the world. If we 
will not do this, we shall do evil; for we shall do whatever 
the multitude does, and the multitude often does evil. ‘The 
very reason why so many follow a multitude to do evil, is, 
not that they take any particular pleasure in evil, but that 
they are in the weak and silly habit of following a multitude, 
as a matter of course, without considering whether it is for 
evil or good. That is to say, they want moral independence, 
and do not hold themselves individually accountable to their 
own spirit, or tothe Father of Spirits. 

This want of independence is manifested by some, who yet 
would repel the charge of following a multitude. We care 
not for the multitude, say they. We are not governed by 
the popular voice, or the popular taste. We acknowledge 
no such vulgar dominion. We go with the select few, and 
not with the many, whom we avoid and despise, and feel no 
disposition to follow. 

Such persons are to be told, that their distinction is merel 
verbal. Their select few, or the fashionable world, or what- 
ever else it may be termed, is to all intents and purposes a 
multitude, for it isa multitude to them, acting upon them by all 
the influences of a combination, and with all the despotism of 
general example. So that we surrender our conscience, and 
our right of judging, deciding, and acting, it matters not wheth- 
er the surrender is made to a well-clad or an ill-clad collection 
of people, to the fashionable or unfashionable world. These 
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precious powers and dignities we are not to lay at the feet of 
any body of men, be they kings, priests, or common people. 
We are to resist improper influences, at all events and from 
all directions ; whether they come down from palaces or up 
from hovels. A multitude is not necessarily a mob. Any 
number or circle of people, be it large or small, genteel or un- 
genteel, to whose dictates we yield an Eastern homage, whose 
maxims we obediently adopt, andin whose ways we implicitly 
tread, is our multitude, with all the power and associations of 
a multitude ; and they carry their chains with them, be they 
gold or be they iron ; and if w eare bound, if we cannot stir 
but in a certain mode and to a certain extent, of what conse- 
quence is it what our fetters are made of? We are not at 
liberty. We have parted with our birthright. We have suf- 
fered ourselves to be divested of the privilege of self-control. 
We follow our multitude, and, when it runs to evil, to evil; 
and evilis of such a homogeneous character, that it is of little 
moment whether it is coarse or refined. No kind of evil is 
genteel in the eyes of the really upright and good. They are 
essentially the subjects of a kingdom, the only one, we believe, 
where evil, in any dress, is always out of fashion; the kingdom 
of righteousness and heaven. 

Are there those, who say that they are not in bondage, or 
that their bondage is a voluntary one; that they do not act 
by compulsion ; that it is their will and pleasure to follow a 
multitude, and follow it anywhere? ‘The amount of this 
assertion is, that, instead of doing evil with the rest of the 
world thoughtlessly or unwillingly, they do it wilfully and wil- 
lingly ; that, instead of disobeying the commandment of God 
blindly or with reluctance, they disobey it readily and fear- 
lessly. ‘They take the offered fetters gladly, and put them 
on with their own hands. They are proud of them, and de- 
sirous of wearing them. ‘They do notintend to inquire what 
is good or what is evil. ‘They only intend to do as others do, 
whether what they do is evil or good. This alacrity and 
satisfaction in parting with their independence, and denying 
a supreme law of right and wrong, and submitting to an 
earthly direction, bears a character of explicitness and reck- 
less hardihood, and that is the best that can be said of it. It 
is no extenuation of the offence, but the contrary. If they 
declare that it gives them pleasure to follow a multitude, and 
that they mean to follow it, they only declare that they are 
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more completely and in spirit servile, than he is who says, 
that he cannot help following the multitude, that he dislikes 
the bondage, but cannot throw it off. 

We have shown that the great danger of disobeying the 
divine law lies in the habit, so easily, and, unless carefully 
guarded against, so inevitably formed, of following a multi- 
tude ; of giving up our sentiments and conduct into the hands 
of those around us, instead of keeping them in our own ; of 
having no permanent rule of action, above the authority of a 
multitude, and beyond their power; of permitting ourselves 
to be dependent on a multitude, and to forget all other and 
higher accountability. Our main duty, therefore, i is, as it 
will be our great safeguard and defence, to havea fixed stan- 
dard, to acknowledge a supreme rule, and to refer to this 
standard, and observe this rule, firmly and regularly, let the 
multitude go as they will. 

It has all along been intimated where the great and sacred 
law is to be found. God has written it on our hearts, and 
he has revealed it in the Scriptures. We have a sense of 
right and wrong ; and we should heedfully attend to its un- 
perverted monitions. We are gifted with reason, that divine 
light within; and we should use it in determining what is 
profitable and what is unprofitable ; what is hurtful to our 
nature and what is helpful to it; what is a useful and digni- 
fied employment of our time and faculties, and what is a 
waste and abuse of them ; what will contribute to exalt, and 
what to degrade us. 

From the same Eternal Source and Supreme Authority, 
we have a light and a law in the Bible. The word is writ- 
ten there against all sin and all manner of defilement. Un- 
equivocal precepts of righteousness are laid down there, which 
it is impossible to misconstrue, and concerning which there 
can be no controversy. 

And then there is the example of the Saviour, who prac- 
tised the purity, integrity, and holiness which he came to 
teach ; and whose life can be no more misapprehended than 
his moral doctrine can be; a life of piety, a life of truth, a 
life of singular, independent excellence, a model of living for 
all the sons of God. 

Behold, then, the law, the testimony, and the life which 
are to be our standard and rule, as men and as Christians. 
Let these be erected above the world’s highway, — far 
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above it. Let these be obeyed and followed before the 
world’s commandment and example, —far and long before 
them. Then shall we not follow a multitude to do evil, be- 
cause we shall follow, first of all, and rather than all, those 
divine dictates, and that divine example, which are clothed 
with the highest authority, which beam with the clearest 
light, which call us to our own true happiness, and can only 
lead us to do good. 

The above remarks have been made, and principles laid 
down, preparatory to the consideration of the correctness of 
some ideas which are commonly entertained with regard to 
the nature and power of circumstances. 

When we are reviewing the history of a generation, the 
character and conduct of ancestors, or the biography or writ- 
ings of individuals, it is the constant habit to account for, and 
at the same time to extenuate, and almost to justify, some of 
the worst of their faults and sins, by imputing them to the 
circumstances of the age in which they lived. Let there be 
gross inconsistencies, glaring errors, burning shames in the 
scene, the broad veil of circumstances is only to be dropped 
before them, and it covers, conceals, or, at least, shades 
them all. 

Now, it is not to be denied that the circumstances of the 
times and manners of the age are in a certain degree pallia- 
tive of vices, irregularities, and excesses which grow out of 
them, or go to constitute them. ‘That is to say, the mighty 
force and sway of general example, for evil as well as for good, 
are to be duly allowed in estimating the movements of socie- 
ty. The proneness of individuals to follow a multitude, and 
of the constituent members of a multitude to follow each 
other to do evil, is a fact in our moral nature which is not to 
be overlooked, and which, in some cases, and with respect 
to the very ignorant and benighted, amounts to nearly a full 
palliation of offences. But it is not to be allowed, that cir- 
cumstances are the complete justification of offences in all 
cases, which they are often asserted to be. It is not to be 
allowed that a bad example, however general, cannot be re- 
sisted ; that a man, by exercising his reason, speaking to his 
courage, and putting forth his strength, cannot break away 
from the enthralling influence of the many. We therefore 
think that the usual estimate of what are called circum- 
stances, as excuses of corrupt morals and fatal principles, is 
superficial, delusive, and of injurious tendency. 
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What are circumstances? With many, they seem to 
mean a sort of fate; an undefinable, incomprehensible, and 
irresistible combination of agencies, which take into their 
hands the moral government of the world; an overhanging 
cloud, under the oppressive shadow of which all men must 
grope; an external power, with the mysterious action of 
which men have no concern but that of obedience. This 
vague notion of circumstances, is, as we conceive, at war with 
the important truth of each man’s responsibility, and with 
some other truths and facts, as may be briefly and easily 
shown. . 

Circumstances, then, we say, are not external and over- 
whelming powers, but the effects of the free actions and 
opinions of men themselves, both as individuals and as the 
constituent parts of society; and the influence of circum- 
stances is, for the most part, nothing more than the influence 
of prevalent example ; which we have already allowed to be 
great, but not almighty and resistless. 

From this definition we of course except physical circumstan- 
ces, such as a cold or a warm climate, a maritime or an inland 
situation ; but the other class, which we may term moral cir- 
cumstances, and which are not constant, but continually 
varying in the same climate and country, are nothing more 
than what we have already stated them to be, the effects 
of the free actions and opinions of men themselves, for 
which men themselves are to be held accountable. What 
are called unpropitious circumstances, are the manifestations 
and influences of something bad in the character of a people, 
which, by a reference to a pure and existing standard, might 
have been better. To yield to such circumstances, to be 
governed by them, is to follow the multitude to do evil; 
which is to evince a common and yet culpable want of inde- 
pendence and resolution. A law and a standard have al- 
ways been set up before the faces of men, by observing 
which they might have kept in a more excellent way than 
that which the world has usually or ever pursued. That 
they might have kept in it, is proved by the fact that some 
always have kept in it. Inall ages, we are made acquainted 
with individuals, who, like Noah, and Lot, and Joshua, have 
resolved, with their houses, to serve the Lord, let others 
serve whom they would. [In all nations, there have been 
those who have worked righteousness and been accepted ; 
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who have listened to the still monitions of their bosoms, in 
preference to the noise of the multitude ; and have walked 
by the light of heaven, whether it shone from within or 
beamed from the written word, rather than by the delusive 
and perishing fires which were kindled by the passions and 
perversities of the crowd. Have such persons any merit ? 
If they have, have not the multitude, and those who follow 
the multitude, any sin? If those who stand aloof from 
surrounding corruption are to be praised, are not those who 
permit themselves to be swallowed up in it to be blamed ? 
We had always thought that it was the prerogative, the dig- 
nity, and the duty of men to resist circumstances, even phys- 
ical circumstances, certainly the circumstances manufactured 
for them by men like themselves, the vicious fashions, hab- 
its, and systems set up for their worship by the idolatrous 
world. And we had consequently thought that the human 
prerogative was yielded, and the dignity lost, and the duty 
neglected, when the soul submitted and the knee was bent. 
Is it said that the general sin is a necessary result of the 
general ignorance, and that when men have no light, it is no 
wonder that they stray? The answer is, that there has al- 
ways been a light above the darkness, and if the darkness has 
been preferred, it has been more or less the fault of those 
who have preferred it, and whenever the light has been pre- 
ferred, it has been more or less the glory of those who have 
preferred it. And surely, since the rising of the sun of right- 
eousness, there has been light enough. Since the promulga- 
tion of the Christian code, there has been a sufficient law, 
and a satisfactory standard. And the fact is, that those who 
have enjoyed the most light, have often wandered the wid- 
est, and have made circumstances worse than they found 
them. Must these be defended, too, on the score of cir- 
cumstances and the manners of the age? Must they who 
pervert their superior powers to administer to the popular 
wickedness and so make it greater, must they, too, be shel- 
tered under the convenient mantle of the spirit of the times ? 
We repeat it, they make circumstances, and in different de- 
grees and ways we all make circumstances ; for it appears as 
plain to us as anything which we behold, that circumstances 
do not come up from the ground or fall down from the sky, 
but are made, actually made by the ever-operating wills of 
men. If a generation or class of men are remarkable for 
VOL. XIV. —N. S, VOL. IX. NO. III. 36 
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laxity of manners, sensuality and grossness, it is not because 
they do not know that there is a divine blessing pronounced 
uponsthe pure in heart, and a wo against the unclean, but 
because, knowing, they choose to slight both blessing and 
ban, and indulge appetite in defiance of law. Again, if they 
are quarrelsome, reverigeful, and warlike, it is not because 
they are not commanded, and do not know that they are 
commanded, to love one another, but because they deter- 
mine to give loose to their fiery passions, and send them 
forth to burn, waste, and destroy ; and because one man fol- 
lows his neighbour, and follows the multitude, to do evil, 
without giving the heed which he ought and very well might 
to his own steps, that they should be found in the way of 
righteousness. ‘Thus are circumstances created; and as 
they are created, so can they be resisted and destroyed, — 
even by the wills and energies of men. The command al- 
ways exists, Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil ; 
and it can always be obeyed; for it cannot be considered as 
issued to those who are absolutely unable to obey it. 

An illustration or two may help us in the consideration of 
this subject. Open the works of one of the English dramatic 
writers of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. They are 
full of scenes and passages which you acknowledge are not 
fit to be read by man, woman, or child. But you say, the 
author was a fine genius, and while his writings are certainly 
not to be recommended in all respects, he himself ought not 
to be charged with the faults of his age. Why is he not to 
be charged with the faults of his age? And why is not the 
age to be charged with its own faults? They hada law; 
the same law which we have, uttering the same language 
which it does now, clothed with the same sanctions. And 
yet, knowing this law, and knowing that it called on them to 
put away the works of darkness, and distinctly specified what 
those works of darkness were, the crowd, both the well- 
dressed and the ill-dressed crowd, could demand such plays 
as were then written, and the fine geniuses could write them ; 
and people, who had bibles in their houses, or at Jeast heard 
them read in the churches, could go to the theatre, and lis- 
ten to the grossest stuff which was ever penned or spoken, 
without a murmur ora blush. Are those playwrights to be 
excused for their indecency and profaneness, because the 
spirit of the age excused and even required such things ? 
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We cannot see why either they or the age are to be excus- 
ed; why the age is to be considered innocent in having such 
a spirit, or the play wrights are to be absolved for affording it 
its congenial nutriment. The divine law did not excuse 
them, and they knew it did not. And here is the great 
point in this case. They sinned, both the multitude and 
those who followed them, against a known commandment. 
A light was shining, and they did not heed it. A standard 
was erected, and they: did not recur to it. No circumstances 
can furnish a full excuse for such sinning as this, especially 
when the sin and the circumstances are one and the same ; 
the sin being the circumstance. To defend such writings as 
we are speaking of, therefore, by a slight recurrence to the 
spirit of the age, is a loose and dangerous way of treating 
moral subjects of this moment. That age was a Christian 
age, a polite and advanced age, and its spirit ought to have 
been better. All sin, indeed, which is indulged in by num- 
bers, may admit of the same excuse. You may call it the 
spirit of the age, if you please, but unless you can show that 
there was no corrective principle existing, no loudly uttered 
law against it, you cannot maintain that the spirit is necessa- 
ry and blameless, for you cannot prove that a sin is no sin 
when many partake in it, and follow one another to commit 
it. 

Then it is further to be considered, that in those very 
times to which our attention has been directed, there were 
those who had the independence and the true wisdom to 
bring the existing state of morals and habits into comparison 
with a standard which they revered, and which was worthy 
of their reverence, and to see the fearful opposition in which 
the former stood to the latter. And they courageously re- 
fused to be governed by the circumstances to which others 
submitted, that is to say, to be enslaved by the reigning 
vices ; and they resisted the spirit of their age, and by re- 
sisting reformed it. In other words, they made new circum- 
stances, or greatly modified the old ones. We allude not 
only to the noble army of Puritans, whose utter abhorrence 
of the spirit of the age, led them into some harsh but very 
natural extremes, but to many others, who, though they did 
not nominally join the puritans, kept themselves pure amidst 
impurity, and thus contfibuted to bring about a chaster style, 
a more moral taste, and a more serious ; and practical religion. 
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Are these men worthy of praise? You will readily allow 
that they are. Why, then, must you not also allow, that 
those otliers from whom they separated themselves, writers 
and readers, corruptors and corrupted, the makers of fashion 
and the slaves of fashion, are deserving of blame? And al- 
lowing this, will you not grant, that as moral circumstances 
may be thus formed and changed by men, yielded to or op- 
posed by men, they are in the power of men, being the opin- 
ions and customs of men themselves, and therefore not irre- 
sistible fates compelling men to certain courses, and depriving 
them of their accountableness ? 

Perhaps there is no sin which has called more frequently 
for this excuse of circumstances, and plead more successfully 
in its defence the spirit of the age, than the sin of religious 
intolerance. Catholics and protestants, churchmen and pu- 
ritans must all be acquitted of the guilt of fiery passions and 
horrible persecution, because persecution was the fashion of 
their times, and religious toleration and liberty of opinion had 
not yet been invented. Strange, indeed, that sixteen hun- 
dred years after the law of charity and love had been pro- 
claimed to the world, men had not come to the understand- 
ing and obedience of it. But some did understand and obey 
it. Are they to be put on the same level in the moral scale 
with those who did not? Is Archbishop Laud to take rank 
among the peacemakers and sons of Christian liberty, with 
Roger Williams, William Penn, and Lord Baltimore? Are 
circumstances and the spirit of the age really to be permitted 
to have this equalizing power? Are the passionate and the 
peaceful, the forgiving and the revengeful, to be thus jum- 
bled together, because a great majority of their contemposa- 
ries were passionate and not peaceful, revengeful and not 
forgiving? If it is said that the asserters of full liberty of 
conscience were really no better men than the advocates of 
persecution, but were taught their principles by the imposed 
lessons of dire experience, we shall not take the trouble of 
disputing the assertion, though we do not believe it, but even 
then, granting it to be strictly true, we say that it was some 
credit to the former that they were docile, that they could 
be taught at all, taught by anything, while they were sur- 
rounded by the latter, who, subject to the same dire experi- 
ence, suffering under the same discipline, could be taught 
by nothing. It-is much, we repeat, in a man’s favour, that 
he can be taught. 
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If this is a just exposition of the nature and power of mor- 
al circumstances, it follows that it is one of our first and 
gravest duties, to do whatever we can to resist and overcome 
bad circumstances, and to create good ones. This double 
fronted duty, as it may be called, looks behind and before, to 
the past and to the future. It enjoins upon us a steady war- 
fare with the false notions, injurious customs, and all the un- 
propitious circumstances which may have come down to us, 
and among which we find ourselves; and it requires us to 
prepare favorable circumstances, by the performance of 
good works, and the exhibition of a good example, for those 
who are to come after us. It may be a hard thing, and 
doubtless is for most of us, to contend resolutely and perse- 
veringly with prevalent and allowed immoralities. We have 
not said that it is easy to resist perverse circumstances, but 
that it is practicable and is our duty. A man with a heavy 
burden on his shoulders, cannot be expected to rise with as 
much facility as if he were not thus laden, and therefore his 
burden is some excuse for him, if he sits still, or sinks pros- 
trate ; nevertheless, if by vigorous exertion he is able to rise, 
his burden does not justify him for neglecting or refusing to 
exert himself and rise up on his feet. 

If we are aware that resistance to the opposing current of 
circumstances is hard, and that yielding to it is perilous and 
sinful, so much the more earnestly should we brace ourselves 
up to the encounter, both for duty’s sake and the sake of 
those who are to take their turn of duty when we are called 
to our account. Let us do all we can for them to diminish 
their danger and their toil, and still they will have enough 
left to do themselves, and will see no time lying idle on their 
hands, if they would carry forward the great work of human 
improvement, and leave the world better than they found 
it. 

We have already spoken of the duty of regarding and 
obeying a law of right in preference to the example of the 
multitude. We have also spoken of the duty of resisting 
those circumstances which may be resolved into the evil in- 
fluence of general example, and also of the corresponding 
duty of forming good circumstances as far as lies within the 
compass of each man’s ability. We will conclude the sub- 
ject, by stating the kind of exertion which seems to be re- 
quisite in the performance of these duties. How are we to 
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treat the circumstances by which we are surrounded? How 
are we to oppose those which are of a bad tendency, and how 
are we to create new and good ones? Such are the ques- 
tions which we propose to answer. 

First of all, a reflecting and investigating habit is impor- 
tant. Having a law and a standard, we must keep them 
steadily in view, and bring other authorities and influences to 
the test of comparison with them. With the very best dis- 
positions, we may frequently follow the multitude to do evil, 
if we are not wakeful and watchful, and do not ponder well 
our ways. We must examine circumstances, and not be 
satisfied that they are innocent because they are familiar, or 
because they are introduced to us by friends. We must not 
take for granted that opinions are true or customs correct 
and harmless, because they are held and practised by many 
whom we have much cause to respect and love. Respect 
and love are supremely due to God and his word; and our 
great care and constant care should be to try all propositions 
by the highest and not an inferior rule. If such and such 
persons, whom we esteem, do such and such things, it is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, to be sure, to bear them company, — 
much more pleasant than to stand apart or go on alone,— 
provided those things are good, — but that is a point which 
we are bound previously to settle by a holier authority than 
their example; for though estimable they are not infallible. 
We never ought to lull our suspicions of the rectitude of a 
course by repeating the names of those who pursue it. It is 
a bad precedent, though a royal one, to have any keepers of 
our consciences, which we ought to keep and guard our- 
selves. ‘There is exceeding danger in indulging a careless, 
indifferent, pains-hating temper, which acquiesces in all 
usual and established injunctions, and avoids the trouble of 
moral investigation and personal decision. It is a proof of 
weakness, and of a poor understanding of our duty, to say, 
I form this engagement, I partake of this amusement, I adopt 
this fashion, because my friends and acquaintance do the 
same. The proper interrogatives to be put to ourselves, are, 
Is this engagement consistent with my known and positive 
duties? Can I enter into it with safety, and come out of it 
unembarrassed, and without a breath on that mirror which 
reflects to me the image of my inner self? Does this 
amusement interfere with none of the more serious allotments 
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of my time? Does it help me or hurt me in the process of 
self-cultivation? Is it a relaxation or a temptation? Does 
it relieve or dissipate my mind? Is it perfectly innocent? 
And if innocent now, will it be so by and by; or if inno- 
cent to my neighbour, is it soto me? And how is it with re- 
gard to this fashion? Is it only one of the varieties of taste, 
or is it in itself preposterous? Can | afford to adopt it? Will 
a compliance with one of the caprices of the day be of, no 
injurious consequence to my health, my real comfort, or my 
fortune? And, finally, will a participation in any engage- 
ment, amusement, or fashion, which is presented to me by 
the consent of those about me, make me less respectable in 
my own eyes, and less worthy in the sight of the omniscient 
and omnipresent Judge? Considerations of this sort we 
should bring before us very often in our intercourse with the 
world ; for if we do not, we shall be very apt to slide into 
that easy, careless habit above mentioned, and be ready to 
receive whatever comes with the broad seal of society affix- 
ed to it, and join in with a multitude, whichever way they are 
flocking. 

That the want of that reflection and discrimination, the 
‘importance of which we have been urging, is quite a common 
want, may be perceived in the conversation of numbers, who, 
from the way in which they talk, evidently entertain the 
conviction, that there really is no authority above and beyond 
the general voice and example, and no such duty as that of 
examining, for themselves, the validity of the world’s law 
and the propriety of an established usage, before they consent 
to them, and obey them. It never seems to have entered 
their heads that a custom of fair repute is a thing to be ques- 
tioned or sifted, or compared with any thing else; and by 
the unsuspecting, definitive manner in which they say ‘It is 
the fashion,’ you see that their meaning is the same as if they 
had said, ‘It is right, and of complete and final obligation.’ 
Hence it is that old practices are suffered to continue, till 
some who are wiser than others take up the task of examin- 
ing them, and then it is found, perhaps, and acknowledged, 
that these practices had been preying on the vitals and drink- 
ing up the life-blood of the community. Was not this the 
case with many of the details, for instance, connected with the 
prevalent vice of intemperance? ‘Twenty years ago, nobody 
thought of inquiring into and arraigning the custom of display- 
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ing and using a variety of spirituous liquors at all times, in all 
forms, and on all occasions, before dinner, and with dinner, 
and after dinner, and in the evening, and just before bed- 
time, and for all meetings of men, even those which solemniz- 
ed the obsequies of the dead. ‘Though the mournful victims 
of excess were everywhere about us, no one thought of trac- 
ing the ruin, in part, at least, to the simple fact, that the 
means of excess were everywhere about us, too, — thrust into 
our way, and by ourselves thrust into the way of others, as an 
indispensable mark of hospitality and kindness, wherever we 
could turn. ‘This was the universal custom, and therefore, 
as in our sleepy, dreaming state we concluded, it was all 
right. But presently some of us woke up, and woke others 
up, and we began to see that it was all wrong, and that it 
was a mistake to have supposed that the general practice 
could have ever made it right. Thus it has been with all 
past reformations, and thus it will probably be, in time, with 
some present practices, which we think we must follow, or at 
any rate allow to exist, because they have never been prob- 
ed and investigated. Hereafter they will be tested, and 
their vanity or iniquity be fully revealed, and they will be 
discountenanced and repudiated. ‘Then it will be found that 
the circumstances of society have been changed, — and how 
changed ? Changed, weifanswer, by the reflections of the 
thoughtful, the examinations of the discerning, the compari- 
sons instituted by the wise and good between the ways of the 
world and the laws of reason and of God. Some men have 
changed the habits and practices of other men, and there is 
a better general example than there was before, and this is 
a change of circumstances. ‘Thinking men, and virtuous and 
religious men, Owning a supreme law, have taken circum- 
stances into their own hands, and have changed them. If 
they had been left entirely in the hands of the unreflecting 
and the vicious, of those whose only law was the law of 
passion or of custom, they would never have been changed, 
except from bad to worse, and from one folly to another. 

The first step in the treatment of circumstances, then, is 
the cultivation of a habit of thinking, examining, and com- 

aring for ourselves. With this habit to befriend us, we 
shall be little likely to follow the multitude to do evil blindly, 
because it will be a usual inquiry with us, whither they are 
going, what is the direction of their path, and where will be 
its end. 
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In the second place, having measured the general example 
or custom by the eternal standard,-and found it deficient ; 
having examined circumstances by the true and steady light, 
and determined that they are corrupt and baneful, it becomes 
our duty to act up to our convictions with courage and per- 
severance. 

It is no easy thing to withstand the general rush of long 
perverted opinion; no easy thing to face out reiterat- 
ed discharges from the battery of ridicule; no easy thing to 
be content to be called singular, and visionary, and romantic, 
and millenial; no easy thing to dare the hazard of being 
dragged into the newspapers. But all this must be done and 
dared, if we are going to do our duty as good members of 
society and opposers of vicious practices and customs. ‘Then 
we must sometimes be ready to appear to be interfering with 
the rights and domains of others, — observe that we say, ap- 
pear to be interfering, for really to interfere with them, is a 
sin great enough to vitiate the merit of our best intentions. 
But the hosts of wickedness, the tempters of youth, the door- 
keepers of the house of death, when they see their base in- 
terests in danger, are always ready to talk of their rights, and 
place themselves in the predicament of injured and persecut- 
ed citizens. And what are their rights? the rights, we mean, 
about which they make all this pretension? ‘They are, al- 
most universally, rights to do wrong, which, to say the best 
of them, are very imperfect rights. And why may not an 
honest man, who feels that his happiness is going to wreck 
all about him, through the exercise of such rights, say to 
those people, ‘ Sirs, I do not recognise your rights. You 
have no right to entice away, by the preparation of the most 
dangerous blandishments, from duty, from happiness, from 
home, and from me, those who are dearer to me than life. 
You have no right to sell poison and death to my children, 
even for the support of your own. And if I can find a way, 
a legal way, of breaking down the intrenchments which 
you call your rights, my wrongs call on me to take it, and I 
shall take it. Be virtuous, sirs, be honorable, be innocent, 
and then your rights will be perfect ones, and no one will 
be disposed to molest them, no one can take them away.” 
If true Christian courage will prompt some to go forward, 
and say such things, the same courage should prompt others 
to support them and countenance them. And it must either 
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be an unworthy temporizing, or a strange mode of reasoning 
which could allow us to hold back, and leave the bold 
few alone. For our own poor part, we hope we shall always 
have the heart and mind to say in behalf of those who now 
or at any time are boldly and lawfully advancing any real, 
generous reform, here or elsewhere, we hope we shall “ed 
ways have the heart and mind to say, in public and private, 
in the pulpit and in the closet, for our own sake and for our 
children’s sake, ** God speed them, and God bless them !”’ 

But we must be prudent, considerate, rational, and care- 
ful, surely, as well as courageous. If weare not, indeed, our 
courage will probably be of small avail. We have already 
said, that abuses, customs, fashions, and prevalent notions 
must be examined; and we can hardly do this without ac- 
quiring thoughtfulness, and a habit of looking at things on all 
sides. A restless, meddlesome, prying temper, never at ease, 
and never suffering others to be at ease, is not the best cal- 
culated for changing circumstances and effecting improve- 
ment. There are some who are fond of busying themselves 
with the private and domestic concerns of their neighbours ; 
who intrude their advice, and perhaps their embarrassing 
help, where they are not asked, and are not wanted; who 
like to get up an excitement, if it is only to have some- 
thing to do, to show themselves, or to get their names print- 
ed. ‘This petty, meddlesome disposition, ought to be dis- 
countenanced, as it commonly is. It is very different from 
the judicious, energetic, brave spirit, which arrays itself 
against evil circumstances, and alone can resist them with 
any permanent success. 

And finally, the very best rule, as a universally applicable 
one, for the resistance of evil circumstances, is, the silent and 
steady opposition to them which each one who pleases may 

manifest in his own behaviour and life. ‘There are those, 
singular as it may seem, who are exccedingly sensitive to the 
extravagances and follies of the times, and declaim much 
against false notions and absurd fashions, and yet go along 
with them all, in their own practice, exactly the same as if 
they were entirely pleased with them. Such conduct as 
this, is not only no help, but a great hindrance to improve- 
ment. We must be reformers and puritans at home. Let a 
man take care of himself in the first place, and of those over 
whom he has a natural and just influence in the second 
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place, and his and their life will of itself be of incalculable 
benefit to the good cause. Ifa fashion or custom appears to 
you a bad one, follow it not, adopt it not, keep it away from 
your own doors, let it not take a seat by your own hearth- 
stone, and then your own resistance, your own simplicity, 
your own prudence, must have some influence, — and if they 
should have none, you and yours will be blameless of the great 
offence, — and that surely is something, is everything, to crea- 
tures holding themselves accountable to God, and looking for 
a righteous judgment. 





| For the Christian Examiner. ] 


Art. I].— A Chapter of Intellectual Philosophy. The 
Final Cause of the Inequality between our Powers of 
Conception and Execution. 


THatT discontents and inquietudes make an inseparable 
part of our present lot, is proverbial. ‘That these discontents 
and inquietudes are expressly designed to accomplish results 
magnificently good, and are, therefore, to be regarded as 
blessings instead of curses, is quite generally overlooked. 

One source of disquiet has not, I apprehend, attracted its 
due share of attention, namely, the disproportion existing be- 
tween our intelligent and our active nature. 

This disproportion is very striking. It fixes a great gulf 
between our reason, which sees, and our will, which exe- 
cutes. 

It is, too, a universal disproportion. In the wisest and 
best of men, the power of performance lingers far behind the 
faculty of perception. Fast and far as they may climb the 
heights of excellence, not the less above them may they 
behold 


“ Alps on Alps, on mountains mountains rise.” 


The principle holds as well in small things as in great. How 
earnestly soever we strive to execute our purpose, — to clothe 
our conception in visible form,—when it stands up com- 
pleted before us, we are smitten with disappointment. We 
do not own the work of our hands to be a fair represen- 
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tative of the creature of our minds. ‘The philosopher and 
the poet, the artist and the handicraftsman are alike vexed 
with their continual failure to give adequate expression to 
the images their minds had shaped. Nor less has the Chris- 
tian cause to lament his perpetually coming short of his ideas 
of duty. ‘The law of his members wars,” and prevails 
‘‘against the law of his mind, so that the thing, that he 
would, that he does not.”’ 

This peculiarity in our structure, merely in a speculative 
view, is an interesting fact. But it is, | apprehend, a pecu- 
liarity of no small practical consequence. 

Let us inquire, then, why, and to what end it is, that we 
thus know better than we do, — that we conceive better than 
we execute, — that we see better than we accomplish ? 

The solution of this inquiry is to be sought in a considera- 
tion of our nature and destiny. And whatare these? Im- 
mortal in our nature, our destiny is perpetual growth. But 
we,—on whom presses the weight of a destiny so magnifi- 
cent, and yet awful, we are, at the outset, simple exis- 
tences ; hardly so much persons, as things. We see not, — 
we conceive not, —we feel not ;— but we possess the 
germs of these functions, — the capability of seeing, and con- 
ceiving, and feeling. ‘The unfolding of these germs, and the 
developement of this capability, —the enlargement of our 
intelligence and the expansion of our sensibilities, — in one 
word, growth without measure or end, is the one thing, for 
which our nature was created ; the one thing, for which it 
lives ; the one thing, for whose accomplishment all things 
beside the soul were created as auxiliaries. 

The soul’s life, then, being perpetual advancement, it de- 
mands a perpetually active moving force. In the composi- 
tion of this moving force many and various elements meet. 
One of these elements is that peculiarity in our spiritual 
structure, of which we are speaking. We are so construct- 
ed, that our intelligent nature precedes, by a wide interval, 
our active nature. We conceive better than we execute; 
we see better than we accomplish. 

But this inequality between the two departments of our 
nature is a spring of disquiet. For our nature, by one of its 
strongest instincts, covets wholeness, or inward unanimity. 
No disturbance of this unanimity, no internal dissension can 
occur, without generating some degree of pain. 
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There is no stimulant to action more potent than pain. 
The uneasiness produced by the want of symmetry between 
our intelligent and our active nature immediately prompts the 
endeavour to diminish this want,—to effect a correspond- 
ence between our powers of conception and of execution. 
And in this process, ever going on, but never to be com- 
pleted, is found the working out of our destiny, which is 
progress, growth. 

e have a cause, then, and itis a cause most wise and 
good, why the perceiving reason so towers above the exe- 
cuting will. It is for an end the highest and holiest, and 
not for pastime to a vacant fancy, that from their birth- 
place and home, the creative presence of God, ideas of yet 
unrealized perfection descend to visit the minds of men. 

Fixed and radiant before the artist’s inward sight there 
lies an image of unearthly beauty; and laboriously and 
painfully does he strive to give it, on the canvass or in the 
marble, an outward existence. 

Over the soul of the orator there broods what the prince 
of orators calls a ‘‘ something immeasurable and infinite ’’ ; — 
and his bosom heaves and his eye kindles with its inspiriting 
presence. 

Coming and going before the poet’s eye are visions of 
ethereal loveliness and grandeur; and with an earnest and 
sleepless perseverance does he strive to disclose them to 
others through the magic-glass of ‘ words fitly spoken.” 

And before the eye of the aspirant after moral excellence, 
the genuine desciple of Christ, there float-evermore ideas 
of spotless purity, and self-forgetting benevolence, — of love 
unshadowed, and uncomplaining patience, —of piety that 
never chills, and holiness without a stain. ‘Turn whitherso- 
ever he may, they are still before him, frowning on his un- 
faithfulness or indolence, smiling approval on each well-aim- 
ed endeavour, and beckoning him onward and yet onward. 

These are but illustrations of a universal principle. To 
every thing there is a perfection after its kind, which may 
continually be approached, but is never fully attained. 
Whatsoever thing our minds may devise, or our hands find 
to do, there lies before us, either clearly or dimly, an idea of 
the perfection of that thing. To bring this idea within the 
sphere of our will, as well as within the sphere of our vision, 
—in other words, to effect a closer correspondence between 
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the acts of our voluntary power of execution, and our half- 
involuntary power of conception ; or, in other words still, 
to lay hold on with the hands as well as with the eye ; — this 
is the secret, and the whole secret, of what we call improve- 
ment, or progress. 

The thought of the nature and origin of the ideas of which 
we are speaking, is, to the reflecting, a solemn and yet kind- 
ling thought. What are they but rays from the one great 
central Sun? — gleams visiting the human soul from the one 
indivisible, far-shining Orb of Perfection? For all light and 
truth, all beauty and goodness, are but reflections of the divine 
nature. It is the destination, while it is the sole happiness 
and glory of the created spirit, to attain a resemblance to its 
author. ‘Therefore is it planted in a universe, where it is 
entirely compassed about with God. On this side and that, 
turn whithersoever it may, there break on its perception 
glimpses of Him, within whose circling presence it lives. 
In these glimpses we behold the ideas of which we speak. 
These ideas proclaim their own design; which is, by de- 
grees, and in separate portions, as befits our nature, to reveal 
to us the nature and character of our great Original. 

In all this, we are, to a great degree, passive. For much 
of the Divine Being, — what He is and what He requires, — 
we cannot choose but see. 

But it is not enough that we see. It remains that we act. 
To transfer these ideas, from an insulated, barren existence 
in the understanding, to a station, where they shall overlook, 
and command, and move, as one, the whole various nature ; 
to plant them in the midst of the affections, and permit the 
affections to wind round, and be moulded by them, — to as- 
sign to them the place and dignity of a law, according to 
which the will shall decide, — this is the task given us to 
do. 

The materials, and the implements to be employed in 
the execution of this task, are the world in which we are, 
and the life which we live. ‘The innumerable acts, small 
and great, which we gather up and class under the names 
of conduct, character, and the like, —the whole circle of 
the arts, including even the lowest of the manual arts, 
wherein a whole is constructed by the putting together of 
parts, —all these are but different modes of giving outward 
expression to ideas. ‘They constitute the element in which, 
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by various successive experiments, our active nature, — that 
is, our will, our passions, and our affections, — moulds it- 
self to a conformity with our perceptive nature, or works 
out a correspondence between itself and those ideas, which 
beam on our Reason’s eye from the original Source of Light. 

There is, then, a cause, and it is a benevolent cause, 
for the universal inequality between our powers of conceiv- 
ing and executing. Its effect is to spread out before the 
soul a thousand allurements attracting it towards its Author ; 
to open a thousaad different paths, all leading to the throne of 
God. 

And thus, though this want of harmony between the two 
main branches of our nature be fraught with perplexities, 
disquietudes, and pains, yet is it a condition of our being, 
that conducts to issues the noblest and most desirable,— even 
the transforming of weakness into strength; of the mortal 
into immortality ; of the frail, ignorant child of earth into a 
creature bearing, distinct and radiant, the impress of the 
Most High God ! 

In the preceding views, we are presented not only with 
a solution, such as it is, of the great problem of human life, 
but an exposition of the manner in which we may, and should 
turn life to practical account. The work assigned us is to 
follow out, or give outward expression in full to our ideas, — 
allotting the predominance, of course, to those which are 
demonstrated by their very essence, to be the soul’s gov- 
erning ideas. 

First and paramount in our nature stands the moral ele- 
ment. First and chiefly, then, should our endeavour be to 
give full expression to all our moral ideas ; or, in other words, 
to make our external acts the true representatives of our 
conceptions of duty. 

‘< To act up to our light;” “to do what we think right ;” 
“¢ to follow the dictates of conscience ;”? — these are phrases 
with which common speech clothes our doctrine ; and they 
tell strongly for its soundness, inasmuch as they are the 
spontaneous fruit of the common sense and feeling of man- 
kind. 

Again, whatever be our profession, art, or occupation ; in 
other words, whatever be the mode in which we choose to 
put forth habitually the principal sum of our intellectual ac- 
tivity, or of our intellectual and physical activity combined, 
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our endeavour should be that our execution correspond, 
as closely as possible, to our idea of what is perfect. 

“To do the best we know how ;” “what is worth doing 
at all,is worth doing well ; > these are phrases which de- 
monstrate our doctrine not to be alien to the common sense 
and feeling of mankind. 

The wise man’s exhortation, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy maght,” bears, with equal force, on all 
the three modes of exerting our nature’s activity, the moral, 
the intellectual, and the physical. ‘ Whatsoever thou 
doest,” he would say, ‘be it of much or of little importance, 
do it according to the best of thy knowledge and ability. 
Let this be with thee a settled habit. Do not at all, — 
or, at least, deviate from this rule as rarely as may be, — 
do not at all what time and opportunity will not allow thee 
to do according to thy utmost light and capacity.” 

This principle, extending from the least unto the greatest 
of our nature’s operations, is the one only sufficient proof 
of our nature being in a completely healthful tone. 

Our doctrine is not a mere barren interpretation of facts. 
It is a doctrine, in the highest sense, practical. It embodies 
a principle, in whose working is found the spring of all 
excellence of whatever kind; a principle, the degree of 
whose energy affords a universal measure of excellence. 

Wherever you find one excelling, be it in what it may, 
you will, by inquiry, discover the secret of it to be, that, 
through a long series of efforts, — each gaining on the last, — 
he has been sustained and led onward “by an idea, existing 
in his mind, of something superior, in the same kind, to what 
any one of his successive efforts has reached. 

The painter and the sculptor, the architect and the poet, 
are each kindled and allured forward by an image of beau- 
ty or grandeur, which they strive to fix, and embody in 
external symbols. One effort follows another, earnest and 
laborious, and still they are disappointed and vexed to wit- 
ness the imperfect correspondence between the image with- 
in and the symbol without. But if actuated by the spir- 
it implied in the names they bear,—the genuine spirit 
of the doctrine we are urging, — every failure, ‘instead of dis- 
heartening, will stimulate to further and more energetic 
effort. And gathering new force from defeat, — even as the 
fabled giant became threefold stronger from every prostra- 
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tion, —they will draw continually nearer to giving complete 
outward expression to what is within them; that is, they 
will constantly zmprove in their respective arts. 

He, in like manner, who thirsts for moral excellence, — 
whose ambition it is to realize all that is indicated by the 
name Christian,— he finds, in those majestic images of 
Christian virtues and graces, which flit across the firmament 
of his Reason, the spring of his noble thirst, of his high and 
holy ambition; — and to arrest these images, and give them 
a permanent home in his inmost soul, and make them the 
counsellors of his will and the guardians of his affections, 
will be his settled aim and strenuous endeavour, and herein 
consists the process of religious culture. Fail he will, again 
and again ; but not so will he lose courage or give over. In 
the words of the great Apostle, himself a model in this kind, 
‘he is troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, 
but not destroyed.” Bruised and wounded, discomfited 
once and again, yet once and again he rallies; and stung 
with ingenuous shame and penetrated with wholesome re- 
grets, he presses the more ardently forward, and will press 
forward until the prize is won, to which he is called by God 
from on high through Jesus Christ. 

The ideas we have been considering, at least in their 
greatest vividness, belong most naturally to youth;— to 
the youth, I mean, of a mind, which, having been sheltered 
with the utmost care from evil influences, has been, at the 
same time, provided with such intellectual and moral nutri- 
ment, as is suited to its years. Sucha mind has not be- 
come fettered by the tyrannous customs, or sophisticated by 
the maxims, of an artificial and imperfect state of society. 
There is a comparative closeness of sympathy between it- 
self and that benign Spirit, who is the Life and Light of all 
things. Such a mind, therefore, swarms with images of ex- 
cellence in every kind, and burns with the desire to give them 
outward form and feature. Wisely, therefore, said one of 
those clear Natures that make us rejoice in our Humanity, 
‘Tell him, when he is aman, to reverence the dreams of his 
youth.’ 

The worldling would stigmatize these dreams with the 
epithet romantic. ( But alas for the debasement of him, 
who can look back with shame on the time, when his heart 
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was warm and unhackneyed, and his love a spring perpetu- 
ally overflowing, and his hopes bright, and his mind full of 
the thoughts of all excellent deeds. Matter of triumph rath- 
er and grateful rejoicing should be the dreams of our youth. 
Nor this alone. They should be prophecies involving and 
insuring their own fulfilment. Counsel more solemn or more 
momentous can be addressed to no one, than that he take 
heed not to fall away from his early aspirations, 

Let not the world cover thee with its cold, blighting shad- 
ow. Hearken not to the sophistry, which would persuade 
thee to substitute expediency for right; smooth hypocrisy 
and fair-seeming equivocation for honesty and truth, — cold 
prudence and unfeeling self-interest for frankness and free- 
gushing love. Rely rather on thine own pure, spontaneous 
impulses, than on the narrow, frigid maxims of an unspir- 
itual world. Let those images of truth and beauty, of good 
and right, which were the stars of thy youth, be the light- 
beaming and warmth-diffusing suns of thy riper years. Work 
while it is yet day. With earnestness and perseverance, — 
not disheartened by failure, not crushed by defeat, — strive 
to bring thy heart into harmony with whatsoever thy mind can 
conceive of universal excellence. 

Thus strive thou till the end of life. And, thus striving, 
shalt thou accomplish the task assigned thee by thy Maker ; 
and by His hand be crowned with “glory, honor, and im- 
mortality.” 





Arr. III. — Report on Punishment by Death. By Messrs. 
Suxuivan of Boston, Ranrout of Beverly, Kenpauu of 
Boston, Hotpen of Charlestown, and Davis of Boston, 


a Committee of the House of Representatives. June 9, 
1831. 


Tue Marquis Beccaria published, in 1767, his admirable 
essay on Crimes and Punishments, in which he argues lucidly 
aad cogently against the justice and expediency of punish- 
ment by death. ‘The Grand Duke of Tuscany was induced 
by the perusal of it to abolish this mode of punishment. And 
ever since, there has been, throughout the civilized world, a 
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constant progress of sentiment in favor of its abolition or 
infrequent infliction, —a progress that has kept pace with 
the increase of intellectual light, with the advancement of 
science, with the improvement of public morals, and espe- 
cially with the growth of religious knowledge, and of Chris- 
tian faith and piety. The doctrine, that the legal destruc- 
tion of human life is unnecessary and impolitic, has sprung up 
and gained ground under a light, before which antiquated 
errors of all kinds are disappearing. In the present age of 
intelligence, virtue, and philanthropy, it is maintained by 
many among the wisest and best of men. Whether their 
views are sound and well-based, it is our present purpose to 
inquire. 

We are willing to concede at the outset, that civil govern- 
ment has a right to inflict capital punishment, if the public 
good demand it; and to rest our decision wholly on the 
question of expediency. In discussing this subject we shall, 
first, inquire, whether it be expedient to punish capitally 
aggressions upon property, such as arson, robbery, and the 
like ; secondly, whether it be expedient to punish murder 
capitally ; and, lastly, whether, if we reply negatively to 
the two first questions, there be any case in which it is 
expedient to inflict capital punishment. 

I. Is it expedient to punish capitally mere aggressions 
upon property ? 

Laws, themselves the expression of public opinion, as 
long as they are in force, exert an influence upon it. The 
fact that a legislative provision attaches the same penalty 
to several different crimes, tends to place those crimes on 
the same footing in the public mind. We appeal to our 
readers for the truth of this remark ; and ask them wheth- 
er they have not looked upon the house-breaker, the high- 
way robber, and the incendiary, with the same horror and 
loathing that they have felt for the murderer. Yet we 
doubt not that many a man has robbed, who would not at 
the moment have committed murder, even to save himself 
from the gallows, — that many a man has been led by adeep 
sense of injury to fire his neighbour’s dwelling, who would 
be among the first to rescue its occupants from the blazing 
ruins. But not only do the virtuous part of the communi- 
ty class crimes as the law classes them. That the viciously 
disposed make the same classification every one’s own ob- 
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servation will evince. There is a large class of people 
among us, who are habitually guilty of intoxication, quar- 
relling, and petty thieving, for which they are periodically 
committed to the almshouse or the county jail. ‘They com- 
pass all the minor arts of iniquity ; but never dare to go be- 
yond them to crimes which would subject them to a higher 
penalty. Then there are those who break stores, steal 
horses, and commit crimes of that class so frequently as to 
spend ‘about half their time in the state-prison ; but who, 
though initiated in the whole circle of ‘the crimes that send 
one thither, never commit a higher offence. And he who 
has passed this goal, — who has once committed, without de- 
tection or conviction, an offence which would expose him to 
capital punishment,— seldom stops short of murder. For he 
finds that he has incurred the highest penalty that society 
can inflict, —-that he has committed a crime which legisla- 
tive wisdom has classed with murder ; and he therefore deems 
it little better than murder, and easily nerves himself, when 
tempted by cupidity or revenge, to take the life of his fel- 
low. It should then be the policy of government to gradu- 
ate punishment according to the different degrees of heinous- 
ness attached to different crimes 

Justice, too, demands a similar graduation of punishment. 
The criminal has rights as well as the injured party and the 
community ; and the latter invade his rights when they in- 
flict on him a punishment altogether disproportioned to the 
offence. Now, what proportion is there between the loss of 
a purse ora dwelling-house and the loss of life? Or what 
justice is there in punishing an injury, which in some cases 
is hardly felt and in most may be easily repaired, by inflict- 
ing an irreparable 1 injury, — by cutting off the offender’s pro- 
bationary existence, and sending him, without opportunity 
for reformation, to his Maker’s tribunal ? 

Again, the public safety requires that aggressions upon 
property, not attended by murder, should be punished by 
some slighter penalty than that annexed to murder. If a 
man robs on the highway or enters a dwelling-house by 

night, having about him a weapon capable of producing death, 
he i is, by our laws, liable to capital punishment. Now he 
may ‘rob or commit burglary with or without committing 
murder. If he fail to commit murder, he leaves alive the 
principal witness or witnesses against him, and thus renders 
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his apprehension and condemnation the more certain. If 
he kills the man whom he robs, or the inmates of the 
house which he enters, he puts out of the way the princi- 
pal witness or witnesses against him, thus greatly dimini-h- 
es the chance of his detection, and, in case of conviction, 
is liable to no greater penalty than if he had spared the 
life of his victim. So also, in case a man, while in the 
act of setting fire to a dwelling-house, should meet a spy, 
it would be for his interest to put so troublesome a witness 
out of the way. ‘Thus our laws encourage murder, — offer 
a premium upon murder. Whereas, if aggressions upon 
property, unaccompanied by murder, were punished less 
severely than murder itself is, they would in almost every 
instance be unaccompanied by murder. 

To show that the laws, as they now stand in this and 
other states, encourage murder in fact as well as in theory, 
we will quote a few sentences from the confession of the 
celebrated pirate, Charles Gibbs, made to Justice Hopson, 
at New-York, a little more than two years ago. The ques- 
tion was asked: ‘ Gibbs, why were you so cruel as to kill 
so many persons, when you had got all their money, which 
was all you wanted?” He replied: “ The laws are the 
cause of so many murders.”’ He was again asked: ‘“‘ How 
can that be? What do you mean?” His answer was: 
‘‘ Because & man has to suffer death for piracy; and the 
punishment for murder is no more. Then, you know, the 
dead tell no tales. But I am sure that, if the punishment 
for murder and piracy were different, there would not be so 
many murders.” 

But it may be said, that, if slighter penalties be annexed 
to burglary, robbery, and the like, they will be more fre- 
quently committed. ‘Then let them be so. What is the 
loss of property compared with that of life? Better have 
ten robberies without murder than one with murder. The 
property stolen may be recovered or replaced. ‘The blood 
shed cannot be gathered up, —the lost life cannot be restor- 
ed to the community, to friends, to duty, to probation. 

But these crimes would not be more frequently commit- 
ted, were a lighter penalty annexed to them; for the cer- 
tainty of punishment would be increased, in proportion as its 
severity was diminished. In England, there are no less 
than a hundred and sixty offences punishable by death. But, 
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according to Blackstone, this dreadful list, instead of dimin- 
ishing, increases the number of offenders; for the injured 
through compassion, often forbear to prosecute,* juries either 
acquit the offender against law and evidence, or bring him in 
guilty of a less than his actual offence,t and judges often 
commute the sentence of death, or commend those who have 
incurred it to the pardoning power.t Instances of this kind 
have not as yet become notorious in this country ; but they 
are becoming more and more frequent every year, and one 
recent case in our own neighbourhood, in which a jury, to 
save a man from the gallows, brought him in guilty of a less 
than his actual crime, will recur to the minds of many of 
our readers. There is in our community a growing preju- 
dice against capital punishment ; ; and, while this is the case, 
there will be in every instance a strong probability, that a 
man tried on a capital indictment, for any offence short of 
murder, will either be acquitted by a tender-hearted jury or 
pardoned by a lenient executive. And this probability holds 
out for the commission of such crimes an encouragement, 
which would be removed, were the infliction of a lighter, 
but still a very severe, punishment made morally certain. 

We have said enough, we trust, to prove the inexpedien- 
cy of punishing by death any offence short of murder; and 
we now proceed to inquire 

Il. Whether it be expedient to punish murder capitally. 
And under this head, we shall introduce several considera- 
tions which bear against capital punishment in general, but 
which were not needed under the former head. We shall 
attend, first, to the principal arguments which are urged 
in favor of punishing murder capitally. 

And we are met at the outset by an argument to which 
great weight is attached by those who maintain the affirma- 
tive of this question, and which therefore merits the severest 
scrutiny. 1 mean the text in Genesis, where God, blessing 
Noah after he left the ark, says, Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed. $ Now, there is 
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~* See Christian Examiner, Vol. XII. pp. 7-21. 

+ Ibid. pp. 5, 6. 

t How small the chance is, that a man convicted of a capital crime 
in England will be hung, may be seen from the following fact, that 
from 1824 to 1831 inclusive, the number of executions was but 407, 
while no less than 8781 were sentenced to death. 

§ Genesis ix. 6. 
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good reason to suppose that human murderers are not refer- 
red to in this text ; but that man is here simply permitted or 
commanded to kill any beast that might occasion the death 
ofaman. ‘This interpretation is confirmed by the reason 
given for the provision, namely, In the image of God made he 
man. ‘The meaning of man’s being created in the image of 
God may be ascertained from Gen. i. 26, the first in- 
stance in which the phrase is used: ‘* Let us make man after 
our image, and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth.” Man then was created in God’s image, 
inasmuch as God gave him a power over the inferior animals 
similar to that which He wields over all orders of beings, — 

inasmuch as God made man the lord of this lower world, as 
He himself is Lord of the Universe. Now man’s being 
lord of the inferior animals has no connexion with a com- 
mand to kill a human murderer. But it would be a sufficient 
reason for killing a beast who occasions a man’s death, and is 
thereby guilty, as it were, of lese-majesty. The text, liter- 
ally rendered, decides nothing; for the Hebrew word trans- 
lated whoso sheddeth is a present participle, corresponding 
to the English word shedding, and we have as good a right ve 
to supply the ellipsis by whatever as by whoso or whoever. ‘ik 
Let us now see how the interpretation that we would pro- | 
pose suits the whole connexion. God has been giving Noah } 
directions respecting the use of animal food. He then pro- 1 
ceeds to say : ‘* When your lives are taken, I will require at 
man’s hand vengeance for your blood upon the beast that 
occasions the death of any one of you; —I will require the 
brother or the near relative of any man whose life is.thus 
lost, to avenge it. Whatsoever beast occasions man’s death, 
by man shall his blood be shed ; for God created man in his 
own image, — endowed him with authority like his own, — 
made him to have dominion over the inferior animals.” The 
whole passage seems to refer to the relation in which man 
was to stand with the lower orders of creation; the superi- 
ority and authority of man over them have been expressly 
recognised in the second verse; and the subject of the de- 
struction of man’s life by them expressly introduced in the b 
fifth. Nor let any one deem it beneath the dignity of the fi 
Divine Being to issue a precept for the slaughter of ani- t 
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mals, who, innocently, in accordance with their natural 
instinct, should destroy human life; for it is a well known 
fact that comparatively harmless animals, who have qnce 
successfully attacked man, are thus rendered untameable, 
ferocious, and dang rerous. We find also a similar command 
given to the Israelites immediately after the promulgation of 
the decalogue: “If an ox gore a man or woman that the 

die, then the ox shall be surely stoned, and his flesh shall 
not be eaten.” 

But we may be asked: ‘‘ What avails it to show that 
God did not sanction capital punishment for murder at the 
time when Noah left the ark? Did he not sanction it in 
the Mosaic law?” We answer, that, if the common inter- 
pretation of the text under consideration be correct, God 
not only sanctioned, but znstetuted this mode of punish- 
ment; and farther that the text thus interpreted represents 
the immutable God as issuing opposite commands under 
similar circumstances. For we are told,* that God seta 
mark upon the first murderer, lest any finding him should 
kill him. Now, if in society’s first infancy God was thus 
careful to preserve the murderer’s life, is it by any means 
probable that in its second infancy he would have so per- 
emptorily commanded his death? How then did capital 
punishment for murder originate ? It had its origin doubtless 
in the principle of revenge. The nearest relative of the 
murdered person undertook to avenge his blood, whether 
the murder were from malice prepense or from sudden pas- 
sion, whether intentional or accidental. ‘This appears to 
have been the custom at the time of Moses; and the code 
of laws divinely promulgated through him, so far from insti- 
tuting this mode of punishment, attempts to regulate it and 
to check some of the numerous abuses growing out of it. In 
this law we first find a recognition of capital punishment, 
and here a mere recognition, not an express approval of a 
practice, to which we might well apply our Saviour’s re- 
mark respecting the law of divorce: For the hardness of 
their hearts he permitted this. 

But, even if we suppose that God instituted capital pun- 
ishment when Noah came out of the ark, we have no reason 
to think it designed for all nations and ages. It might have 
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been peculiarly adapted to the earlier stages of social refine- 
ment ; and, at any rate, had the infliction of it been a mat- 
ter of religious obligation, the precept requiring it would 
doubtless have been republished in the Christian code. It 
is generally acknowledged that all the precepts given at 
this time to Noah were not of perpetual and universal obli- 
gation. He was then ordered to abstain from blood, —a 
ritual abstinence which no sect of Christians, except the 
Sandemanians, consider as binding. 

But even if the precept, Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed, meant what it is commonly un- 
derstood to mean, and were still obligatory, it would not au- 
thorize the present mode of killing murderers, through the 
medium of judges, juries, sheriffs, and public executioners. 
Whatever vengeance is required by that precept, the broth- 
er or nearest relative of the murdered person is by the con- 
text commanded to take it. ‘‘ At the hand of every man’s 
brother will I require the life of man.” This was, in fact, 
the mode in which murderers were punished before the time 
of Moses,—a mode which was continued with some restric- 
tions under the Mosaic dispensation. But an attempt to 
revive this mode of punishing murder would by our laws be 
punished as severely as murder itself would be. 

To pass to another argument, the advocates of capital pun- 
ishment for murder defend it on the ground that it puts the 
offender out of the way of doing farther mischief. But he 
would be put no more surely out of the way of doing farther 
mischief by hanging than by imprisonment for life without 
the hope of pardon; and, the more severe the penalty, the 
greater the chance of his escaping it through the weakness of 
the jury or the executive, and thus being turned adrift upon 
the community. 

It is farther urged in favor of punishing murder capitally, 
that, by assigning a slighter penalty to murder than that now 
attached to it, we should make its reputed heinousness less 
in the eyes of the community at large. But, we would ask, 
does the community or its government show the highest de- 
gree of disesteem for this crime, if, whenever a private indi- 
vidual commits a murder, it commissions the public authori- 
ties to commit one also? Let us see how the same principle 
would operate, if carried into practice generally. Suppose 
that a government, whenever it were sufliciently proved that 
VOL. XIV. —N. 8. VOL. IX. NO. III. 39 
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one of its citizens had committed burglary, should send armed 
police officers to break open his house by night, alarm his 
family, ransack his apartments, and pillage his goods, would 
that government manifest any disapprobation of burglary ? 
Suppose that a modern legislature should revive the old 
Jewish law of retaliation, and take an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, would you say that those legislators disap- 
proved or approved of the mangling of the human body? 
And now we would ask, does a government manifest its hor- 
ror for the destruction of human life, or does it not rather 
show an indifference with regard to the taking of life, by 
legally killing every man who illegally kills his neighbour? 
If civil government, by abolishing the punishment of death, 
tacitly declared that human life, yea, the life of the most 
profligate, was too sacred a possession even for the stern 
ministers of justice to touch, — if the guardians of the pub- 
lic safety showed an unwillingness in any case to cut short 
the probation of a fellow man, they would express more strong- 
ly, than in any other way they could, their detestation of the 
crime of murder. A certain kind of respectability is attach- 
ed in the public mind to every operation which the law per- 
forms or sanctions ; and hence one great advantage attending 
punishment by imprisonment, namely, that it inflicts upon a 
criminal an evil which man is not wont to inflict upon his 
fellow, and thus gives sanction to no form of outrage. 

But the main argument employed in favor of punishing 
murder capitally is the following: ‘The chief end of punish- 
ment is the prevention of future crime ; and that is the most 
surely effected by annexing the highest of all penalties to 
the highest offence against the peace of the community.” It 
is then incumbent on us to inquire, whether men will be most 
surely deterred from the commission of murder, if it continue 
punishable by death, or if it be punished by perpetual im- 
prisonment to hard labor without the possibility of pardon, 
which is the substitute we would propose. 

We would first remark that the certainty of punishment does 
more than its severity in deterring men from crime. A man 
would be less likely to commit murder, if it were morally 
certain that he would be imprisoned for five, eight, or ten 
years, than if there were only thirty, or forty, or fifty chances 
in a hundred of his beg hung. Now there is in our coun- 
try a great and growing difliculty in convicting any but the 
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most atrocious criminals, when death must follow the con- 
viction. Hardly a jury has been impannelled in this state 
on a capital trial for many years past, some members of which 
have not been excused from serving, because they could not 
conscientiously bring in a verdict which would deprive a fel- 
low man of life. Such being the state of the public mind, a 
man indicted for murder, unless the case be one of the deep- 
est malignity or accompanied with an overwhelming weight 
of evidence, will too often slip through the hands of a timid 
jury, who would readily doom him to any less awful penalty. 
But, if he be convicted by the jury, he still may hope to 
escape death by a pardon, a series of reprieves or a commu- 
tation of sentence by the executive. The pardoning or re- 
prieving power with reference to capital punishment must 
exist somewhere; for murderers are almost always convict- 
ed on circumstantial evidence, to which, in the interval be- 
tween the trial and the execution, a new complexion may be 
given, so as to make the guilt of the criminal a matter of 
doubt. But, if murder be punished by perpetual imprison- 
ment, there is no need of lodging the pardoning power any 
where; for, should any new evidence present itself or any 
circumstance transpire to invalidate the former evidence, the 
court might issue a precept for a new trial, and thus leave 
an impartial jury to confirm or rescind the first verdict. 
Uniform experience has shown that to make punishment 
more certain, even if it be at the same time rendered less 
severe, tends powerfully to check crime. The empress 
Elizabeth of Russia never inflicted, and Catharine the Sec- 
ond abolished, capital punishment; but, by rendering the 
police of the empire more active and faithful, they greatly 
diminished the amount of crime. When the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany abolished punishment by death, he at the same 
time remodelled the police so successfully as to render de- 
tection almost inevitable ; and the result was that crime was 
not only diminished in amount, but almost extirpated.* In 
our own community, the old and vulgar proverb, Murder will 
out, is emphatically true. Every murder is, in the public 
mind, attributed to some person or persons, who are sooner 
or later brought to trial. All that is wanting to make pun- 








* During the twenty — immediately succeeding the abolition of 
capital punishment in Tuscany, only five murders occurred. 
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ishment in every case almost certain is, to affix to this crime 
such a punishment as will shock neither the moral feeling 
nor the prejudices of the community, and as will render it 
safe to remove the pardoning power from the hands of the 
executive. 

Again, those who are viciously disposed will be most 
effectually deterred from crime, if they have an example of 
punishment frequently or constantly before them. But to 
suppose the examples of capital punishment frequent is to 
suppose a disturbed and disorderly state of society, — the 
very state which it is the object of laws and _punish- 
ments to avert. Murders must be committed frequently, in 
order that numerous instances of punishment may deter or 
check their commission. The daily walk and the nightly 
repose of the citizen must first be made insecure, in order 
to deter those who would make them so from making them 
so. Numerous executions, though they indicate a depraved 
state of society, are a safeguard and a blessing to it; and a 
period when no outrage had been for a long time committed 
would be the very period when society had most to fear. 
But if, on the other hand, we make perpetual imprisonment 
the punishment for murder, men may have examples of 
punishment constantly before them, even if a new crime 
does not take place once in ten years. Every viciously in- 
clined person will know where the murderer’s prison is, — 
will know that there are a set of men who have dragged out 
for years an unenviable and unwished existence, in a mo- 
notonous and cheerless round of servile drudgery. He will 
receive exaggerated accounts of the haggardness of their 
countenances and the depth of their despair. He will look 
with terror and awe at those thick and high prison walls 
which no strength or dexterity has ever broken or leaped, 
and at those massive gates which have never opened to dis- 
charge a pardoned convict. Let this place of confinement 
be, not in the wilderness or the hamlet, but in the centre of 
the populous city or village, rearing itself like a charnel- 
house in the midst cf business, bustle, and gayety, where 
every eye must see it, and see it frequently, and where its 
death-like silence may be most strikingly contrasted with the 
voices of the free, the virtuous, and the happy; and a more 
effectual mode of deterring men from the crime that would 
bring them thither cannot be devised. 
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By the substitution, then, of perpetual imprisonment for 
death as the penalty annexed to murder, we should make 
the punishment of every offender the more certain, and keep 
an example of punishment constantly before the eyes of the 
community. But this is notall. The prospect of perpetual 
imprisonment would be more terrible than the prospect of 
death, at the moment when the criminal first conceives the 
design of committing a capital crime. How little those des- 
peradoes, who can take the lives of their fellow men, fear the 
loss of their own, appears from the frequency with which 
suicide is committed, — has been committed in our own com- 
monwealth, by criminals before or after their trial for capi- 
tal offences. Most of these men have in the early stages of 
their profligacy cast off every thing like religious fear or re- 
ligious faith. They look upon death as the termination of 
misery at least, if not of existence, and would as readily leave 
the world with hardly a moment’s suffering, as live a few 
days or years longer, and then die perhaps by a keenly pain- 
ful accident or disorder. Besides, such men have generally 
familiarized themselves with danger of death in numerous and 
various forms, so that they run no new risk when they de- 
stroy life to gratify their cupidity or revenge. But amon 
our most atrocious criminals, there are doubtless those who 
have never lost the religious belief of their childhood, — who 
have all along determined to close a life of sin and to 
wash away its pollution by a few days or hours of penitence. 
How must such men as these look forward to death by the 
hands of the executioner? ‘That space for repentance which 
sO many men expect and expect in vain on their death-bed, 
the officers of justice have marked out for their victim. They 
have numbered his days, and assigned him a portion of them 
which he can apply to no other purpose than to the acquisition 
of heavenly wisdom. Now is not a death thus definitely 
fixed, with a season of preparation thus liberally allowed, the 
very death which a man who believed in a future retribution, 
held exaggerated views as to the efficacy of repentance, and 
wished to terminate a life of sin with the hope of eternal 
happiness, would desire, would seek, would in distant pros- 
pect even welcome ? 

The manner in which criminals generally die, and the ex- 
pression of public feeling before and after their execution, are 
adapted to make this mode of death less terrible in the eyes 
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of the profligate. A man, who, before his condemnation, 
was an object of scorn and hatred to the whole community, 
as soon as he is sentenced to the gallows receives the public 
sympathy, is regarded less as a guilty than as an unfortu- 
nate sufferer. Every wish that he breathesis a law,— every 
word that he utters an oracle. The marks of the contend- 
ing emotions which agitate him are interpreted as the ex- 
pressions of contrite or devout feeling; and, if he utter a 
word of genuine, imagined, or feigned sorrow, resignation, 
faith, or hope, there are hundreds of tongues ready to reécho 
it, and hundreds of pens ready to canonize him at once. On 
the day of execution, the criminal is generally firm and self- 
collected, either in the effrontery of fool-hardiness, beneath 
the mask of hypocrisy, in the fervor of self-delusion, or, 
seldom it is to be feared, how often God only knows, in 
Christian peace and hope. All however is the same to the 
assembled multitude; in their eyes the bravado and the 
resigned penitent die one and the same death, —a death so 
easy, so tranquil, apparently so happy, that those, who have 
seen their virtuous friends die in the utmost agony of body or 
distress of mind, think little of the sufferings and much of the 
heroism of the criminal, and even profanely associate with 
the gallows the idea of fortitude, of courage, yea, of Chris- 
tian triumph. And then at the foot of the gallows the bal- 
lad-monger is vending his trash, in which in uncouth rhyme 
he sets forth for the man just hung a character and a dying 
speech worthy of a confessor. And next day comes the 
newspaper, containing an account of the tragedy of yester- 
day, which, if you would only substitute the word martyr for 
criminal, the most sagacious reader might mistake for a mar- 
tyrdom. And, last of all, the minister of religion, from whose 
high office and sacred character better things should be ex- 
pected, pronounces an eulogium on the sufferer, tells the 
story of his contrition and piety, (which, if true, should be 
the subject of his own gratitude and joy, but ought never to be 
penned or told for the encouragement of the workers of iniqui- 
ty,) and fastens upon the minds of his hearers the impression 
that the gallows is one of the surest avenues to heaven. Now 
all these circumstances are, in the present state of the com- 
munity, inseparable from public executions, and most of them 
from executions in any mode; and are not the¥ all adapted, 
we will not say to diminish, but almost to annihilate the sal- 
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utary terror which the infliction of capital punishment might 
otherwise diffuse ? 

But the punishing of murderers by perpetual imprisonment 
would excite no such public sympathy. Every one would 
feel that the penalty was deserved, and necessary for the 
public good. ‘Tbe sentimental would weep and the benev- 
olent grieve for the sufferings of the incarcerated ; but, as 
their punishment would not be momentary, but protracted, 
so sympathy in their behalf would not be violent, passionate, 
and temporary, but rational, subdued, judicious, permanent, 
and beneficial. He who contemplated the commission of 
murder would then look forward, not to a heroic death 
amidst the tears and the caresses of the tender-hearted and 
the pious , but to the irksome life of a slave, uncheered by 
the voice of kindness or the hope of pardon or reprieve. 
Let the alternative be presented to any member of the com- 
munity, be he brave or timid, good or bad, believer or infi- 
del, he would prefer death to the entire and irremediable loss 
of liberty. And more especially, would those who are har- 
dened in iniquity, who think little of their accountability, of 
a fudgment to come and an eternity, and who by long fa- 
miliarity with danger have grown reckless of life, make this 
choice. 

Thus have we shown, as we hope to the satisfaction of 
our readers, that, as far as the prevention of future crime is 
the object of punishment, punishment by death does not 
effect that object so surely as perpetual imprisonment would. 
The limits of the present article will not permit us to dwell 
upon the less prominent arguments employed by the advo- 
cates of capital punishment; and we therefore proceed, 
secondly, to consider some of the most weighty odyections 
against this mode of punishment. 

The first that we shall mention is, that it inflicts unnecessa- 
ry pain and disgrace upon the friends of the criminal. They 
are not accountable for his sins. If they are virtuous, their 
feelings should be regarded with tenderness. If they are 
vicious, they will sooner or later suffer sufficiently from the 
consequences of their own guilt; and they may be made 
worse by the idea that theirname and family are irretrieva- 
bly disgraced by the public infamy of their relative. Now, 
the kindred of the murderer cannot be spared a great deal of 
shame and sorrow. Jut, if he be put to death, the utmost 
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intensity of feeling is called forth. Who can fathom the 
depth of that anguish which pervades the soul of the father, 
mother, or sister of the wretched victim of the gallows ! 
Who can tell how keen a sense of shame cleaves to such a 
family, when they have cast off their weeds and emerged 
from their sad solitude! How must the idea that their voices, 
their countenances, their names, their abode, recall to the 
minds of others their guilty son or brother, follow them wher- 
ever they go, and embitter all their social intercourse! How 
frequently must the recurrence of domestic eras and of long- 
familiar sights and sounds recall his image, and with it the day 
of his’ execution and the horrors of that day! Such remem- 
brances_would haunt them through life, and would not im- 
probably cleave to the family for more than one generation. 
But, if the murderer were simply imprisoned, there would be 
no moment when the sympathy and sorrow of his relatives 
would be so intensely called forth, — none in which his name 
and family would be put to such open shame. His kin- 
dred would indeed suffer in his sufferings ; but would derive 
much consolation from the thought that he was not to be 
put entirely out of the reach of their kindness, and espe- 
cially that he was yet to be allowed time for repentance and 
reformation. ‘They would feel themselves disgraced in his 
disgrace ; but not permanently or irretrievably. He has not 
been hung up between heaven and earth as a spectacle to 
the whole community, his knell has not been tolled, his dy- 
ing speech has not been vended, his black-trimmed obituary 
has not been printed, his funeral sermon has not been preach- 
ed; andthey might hope that the remembrance of his crime 
or the thoughts of his existence would in a few months pass 
away, and leave them to hold up their heads among their 
fellows, and to enjoy unblushingly the honors and the 
pleasures of social life. 

Another great objection to capital punishment is, that there 
is no unexceptionable mode of execution. Public execu- 
tions are now generally admitted to be of the most delete- 
rious moral tendency. ‘They are regarded by the vulgar and 
vicious as edifying spectacles. ‘The gallows is always sur- 
rounded by the means of dissipation, and of low and gross 
vice. In England, it is no uncommon thing for the very 
same crime for which one man is hanging on the gallows, to 
be committed by others at its very foot. And in our country 
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few public executions take place at which pockets are not 
picked, — none at which there are not loud complaints of 
profaneness and intoxication. And how could it be other- 
wise in a crowd of many thousands, the majority of whom 
are either adepts or pupils in the school of vice? It has 
been proposed to substitute for public, private execution 
in the criminal’s cell, in the presence of none except the 
ministers of justice. But this would open the door to the 
greatest abuses, and, in a community like our own, would 
never be tolerated ; for publicity is the genius of our govern- 
ment, and secrecy of operation in every department is 
abhorred by it. It has been recently proposed in our legis- 
lature to draw from the jury boxes of the county, whenever 
a criminal is to be executed, fifty men who shall be witnesses 
of the execution. But few respectable men would, for a 
juryman’s slender compensation, witness such a solemnity, 
unless there were a legal provision for compelling their 
attendance ; and a government, by compelling attendance 
upon such scenes, would wage war with feelings of humanity, 
which it would be their best policy to cherish. 

Another objection to capital punishment, especially to its 
public infliction, is, that it has in numerous instances encour- 
aged suicide. A man, who has long been dissatisfied with 
life, and has wished yet feared to rid himself of its burden, is 
encouraged by the sight or report of an execution, of the 
apparent ease of the mode of death, and the tranquillity and 
fortitude of the sufferer. The tragedy of death appears less 
awful than before, and he nerves himself to commit a rash 
deed which before he had not dared to do. The statistics of 
crime for the last century would bear us out in the assertion 
that, in different countries and at different periods, the num- 
ber of suicides has been very. nearly in proportion to the 
number of public executions. In England the infliction of 
death by hanging takes place, on an average, oftener than 
once a week; and suicides in the same mode are there 
shockingly frequent. In our country, hardly an execution 
takes place, which is not followed by one or more instances 
of suicide, under such circumstances as show the latter to 
have been induced by the former. Any file of newspapers 
will furnish cases in point. 

But a most weighty objection to capital punishment is yet 
to be mentioned. Jt leaves no opportunity for correcting 
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mistakes and reversing wrong decisions. It disables the 
criminal from appealing anew to justice, if any new evidence 
transpire to cast a doubt upon his guilt or to prove his inno- 
cence. As we have before observed, murder is seldom 
perpetrated in the immediate presence of witnesses, and is 
almost always to be proved on circumstantial evidence, 
which at best does not amount to certainty, and has in some 
instances been indubitable in the public mind, when the 
innocence of the person condemned by it has been subse- 
quently made manifest. Even the confession of a person on 
trial or under sentence has sometimes proved a false one. 
In the memorable Salem delusion many were hung for witch- 
craft on their own confession. In England, in several in- 
stances, men have been hung on their own confession for 
the murder of persons, who have afterwards appeared, or 
whose real murderers have been subsequently brought to 
justice. In Vermont, not many years ago, a man was con- 
demned to death, on the strongest circumstantial evidence, 
corroborated by his own confession, for the murder of a man 
then missing, but who re-appeared on the day before that 
appointed for the execution. ‘The uncertainty even of the 
strongest circumstantial evidence may be well illustrated by 
the following, which purports to be an authentic narrative. 
In an Italian city, several years ago, a young nobleman walk- 
ed out early in the evening, without his sword. He saw, as 
he passed, a curiously wrought silver scabbard, which he pick- 
ed up and put in his own belt, thinking to find an owner for it. 
He walked on rapidly from the spot. He was soon overtaken 
by police officers, who stopped him to examine his person, 
found that he carried an empty scabbard, and applied to it a 
bloody dagger, which one of them held in his hand. The 
dagger fitted, and its workmanship corresponded in every 
particular with that of the scabbard. No similar dagger or 
scabbard could be found in the whole city. A wealthy and 
unpopular citizen had just been murdered at his own door, 
and the dagger was found in his body. The possessor of 
the scabbard was, in the minds of all, undoubtedly the mur- 
derer. His own story seemed improbable to the court, and 
he was condemned and executed. Several months after, a 
hired assassin was arrested in the very act of stabbing a man ; 
and while under sentence of death for this assassination, 
confessed several other murders, and among others this, for 
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which the young nobleman had suffered. We know not 
how frequently cases of this kind may occur among us; but 
we do know, that in our country men not unfrequently de- 
clare on the gallows, at the awful moment of death, their 
entire innocence of the crime for which they suffer. And 
who can say but that in some, nay, in many instances, this 
declaration has been sincere and true? Now, in this point 
_ of view, the law which annexes capital punishment to mur- 
der may inflict an injustice for which there is neither remedy 
nor redress. But if imprisonment for life be the penalty 
attached to murder, then, whenever new circumstances or 
witnesses favorable to the prisoner were brought to light, a 
new trial might be ordered, and if sufficient ground appeared, 
he might be honorably acquitted by a jury similar to that 
which had convicted him. ‘To be sure, the months or years 
which he had spent in prison could not be restored to him ; 
but his time might in a moral point of view have been profit- 
ably spent, he might receive a pecuniary recompense for 
the loss of his labor to his family, and return to them with 
better habits and principles and a clear character. 

Having thus discussed the arguments of those who advo- 
cate capital punishment for murder, and offered our own 
objections to it, we proceed, in the third place, briefly to 
state some of the positive advantages which the plan of con- 
fining murderers to hard labor for life would have over that 
of putting them to death. 

And the first that we shall name is, that the imprisoned 
murderer might become a useful member of society. ‘It 
has long since been observed,” says Voltaire,* “ that a man 
after he is hung, is good for nothing, and that punishment, 
invented for the good of society, ought to be useful to soci- 
ety. It is evident,” continues he, “that a score of stout 
robbers, condemned for life to some public work, would 
serve the state in their punishment ; and that hanging them 
is a benefit to nobody but the executioner.”’ Now there are 
various purposes to which the proceeds of the murderer’s 
labor might be advantageously devoted. They might be 
employed for the support of his own family, for the assis- 
tance of the family whom his violence had bereaved, or for 
some object of public charity, such as the relief of impris- 
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oned debtors or the support of state paupers. Or his indus- 
try might be exerted without compensation in works of pub- 
lic utility. 

The advantages of thus employing the industry of convicts 
seem to have been early perceived. We quote from Diodo- 
rus Siculus * the following account of one of the early kings 
of Egypt. ‘‘One Sabach, an Ethiopian, came to the throne, 
who went far beyond his predecessors in his worship of the 
gods and his kindness to his subjects. Any man may judge 
of his gentle disposition by this, that, where the law pro- 
nounced the severest judgment, I mean sentence of death, 
he changed the punishment, and made an edict, that the 
condemned should be kept at work in the city in chains, by 
whose labor he raised many mounds and made many com- 
modious canals.” 

Again, punishment by perpetual imprisonment to hard 
labor is a less severe punishment than death. And here we 
may be accused of inconsistency, as we have already stated 
our belief that the prospect of this punishment would be more 
terrible than that of death, and would more surely deter men 
from the commission of crime. But these two propositions 
are perfectly consistent with each other; and herein lies one 
of the strongest reasons for preferring punishment by impris- 
onment, namely, that it is far more terrible in prospect than 
in reality. And why is this? He who looks forward to a life 
of forced and monotonous labor, attempts to form an idea of 
the aggregate suffering of years, while the prisoner feels only 
the restraint or fatigue of each moment as it passes. He who 
contemplates the prisoner, thinks of his sufferings in the 
abstract, in their severest and unmitigated form, while the 
prisoner himself has found his burden lightened by habit, and 
has discovered in his cheerless abode some, perhaps many, 
sources of enjoyment. In fact, men confined under such 
circumstances would, under a humane government, possess 
many of the comforts of life. ‘They would have better food, 
better clothing, better shelter, than most of them could have 
honestly obtained, or had uniformly enjoyed, when at large. 
They would lead a life which, according to the reports of 
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our own state-prison, is to an unprecedented degree favorable 
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to health. While they were treated with a sufficient degree 
of severity to render their prison an undesirable place, they 
would still be regarded as men, with human sensibilities, 
emotions, and wants, and with strong claims upon the com- 
passion of their fellow-men. Confinement without hope of 
release is indeed a terrible penalty ; but the human mind is 
endowed with a wonderful elasticity, by which it can accom- 
modate itself to every mode of existence. Long-continued 
calamity ceases to be felt as such. ‘To one who knows that 
a little cell is henceforth to be all the world to him, that cell 
becomes a world, — the very spiders and flies that people it 
become companions and objects of intense interest and 
sympathy. While no space is too large for man’s ambition, 
none is too small to furnish him room for mental action, to 
gratify his affections, and to afford comfort and enjoyment. 
And thus the imprisonment which we would propose for the 
murderer, while it would be terrible in prospect, grievous 
in its commencement, would, through the power of habit, 
daily become less and less irksome; so that the prisoner 
would be at the same time kept from doing farther mischief, 
held up as a frightful example to those who would fain be his 
followers in iniquity, and placed where the intensity of his 
sufferings would be constantly decreasing, and his few sources 
of enjoyment increasing. 
The last advantage of this mode of punishment that we 
shall mention is that it allows the criminal opportunity to 
reform and to prepare for death. And this with Christian 
legislators should be a most weighty consideration. Whether 
the murderer live a few days more or less, whether he suffer 
a little more or less anguish, is of small moment compared 
with the inquiry, whether he shall be hurried into eternity 
from the midst of his iniquity, or whether he shall be allowed, 
remote from temptation, to form and cherish, if he will, 
good resolutions and principles, to receive instruction con- 
cerning his highest interests, and to acquire Christian trust 
and hope: We have little confidence in the Christian char- 
acter formed between the sentencing and the execution of a 
criminal. That brief interval, with so awful a catastrophe in 
near prospect, is no time for discharging a work which de- 
mands the concentrated energies of the soul, and for which 
the longest life is not too long. Now the punishment which 
we would have substituted for that of death, would allow 
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its subjects the usual period of human life as a season of 
preparation for eternity. It would remove them from the 
solicitations of sin. It would cut them off from the society 
of their former companions in guilt, and would restrict or 
prevent (as is done in several state-prisons in our country ) 
their intercourse with each other. Their reformation would 
be one of its prime ends, an end, the accomplishment of 
which, in numerous instances, we doubt not that eternity 
would attest. And for this reason, if for no other, might the 
proposed change commend itself to every Christian philan- 
thropist. 

If the reasoning of the preceding pages have been in the 
main correct, we are prepared to acquiesce in the conclusion 
that it is inexpedient to punish murder capitally; and to pass 
to the consideration of our third question. 

Ill. Are there any cases in which it is expedient to inflict 
capital punishment ? 

We answer that, in a time of peace and public tranquillity, 
and among the regular members of a community, there are 
no such cases. But there may be offences against military 
discipline and good faith, which no other punishment can 
effectually prevent. The ringleaders of a mutiny in an army 
self-defence would require the officers to punish in this way. 
Desertion for fear of death in a hazardous service could be 
prevented only by making death the penalty for it. And in 
fine, constant subordination being indispensable among troops 
on actual duty, it may be generally necessary to punish capi- 
tally great or long-continued insubordination. But the taking 
of life by martial law should not be regarded as equitable in 
the abstract, —as a penalty in strict justice proportioned to 
the heinousness of the offence. Nor should the offending 
soldier be put to death under circumstances of disgrace or 
ignominy. But he should be regarded in the same light with 
the invading or invaded enemy, as one who has himself done 
nothing to merit the death which he is made to suffer, but 
whose destruction, in the unfortunate exigency of the case, 
the law of self-preservation requires. It must indeed be 
regarded as one of the most lamentable circumstances attend- 
ing the unnatural state of war, that the governments engaged 
in it are obliged for a time to place a portion of their citizens 
out of the jurisdiction of equity and law, and under the arbi- 
trary control of perhaps the least humane and honest of their 
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fellow-citizens. And this circumstance, if no other, should 
lead the philanthropist to wish ardently for the arrival of the 
day, when Christianity shall have accomplished its benevo- 
lent design of establishing peace upon earth. 

Some cases of treason may also demand capital punish- 
ment. Ifa man, though deprived of liberty have such power 
and connexions as to endanger the public safety, — if his 
mere existence is perilous to the community, it is right that 
he should be put to death. ‘Thus the Bourbon family, after 
their second restoration to the throne of France, would have 
been justified (if the British government had permitted it) 
in procuring the death of Napoleon in his rocky prison at 
St. Helena. He had once emerged from a place of actual, 
if not nominal, confinement, and usurped their quietly reés- 
tablished government. He had shown them that to conquer, 
disarm, and banish him, was not to deprive him of his 
power. He had connexions who were capable of making 
interest for him as long as he lived, and who in the hope of 
reinstating him in power, and themselves through him, 
would strive to the utmost to produce a revolution in his 
favor. He had numerous friends in all parts of the kingdom, 
and among all ranks of the citizens, to whom in any season of 
political excitement his very name would be a watch-word, 
and the mere idea that he was in the land of the living a 
rallying point. His death, then, could the Bourbons have 
procured it, would have been for the stability of their govern- 
ment, and the welfare of their subjects. This, we know, is 
an extreme case. But in every civil commotion, in every 
insurrection, there is commonly some leader, whose popularity 
has excited and cherished it, whose apprehension and con- 
finement would only inflame the minds of his followers still 
more and produce an attempt at rescue, and whose very 
existence would prevent the return of that tranquillity which 
his death would at once restore. Andin such a case, it would 
be expedient to sacrifice the leader to the safety of the fol- 
lowers, and tothe public quiet. But let him not be put toan 
ignominious death; for he may not deserve it. He may 
have gained his influence by splendid talents and virtues. He 
may have wielded it in a cause which he thinks just, in favor 
of an innovation which he thinks that the public good 
demands, or against practices or laws which he thinks op- 
pressive. At any rate his crime is not one which necessarily 
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implies moral turpitude. Let him then be sacrificed rather 
than punished. 

We have thus completed the plan which we sketched at 
the commencement of this article ; and now beg leave to offer 
in a summary form our opinion on the whole subject. 

1. It is inexpedient to punish capitally aggressions upon 
property unattended by murder. These should be punished 
by imprisonment, in duration and severity in each instance 
apportioned to the heinousness of the offence. 

2. It is inexpedient to punish murder capitally. But 
this should be punished by imprisonment for life to hard 
labor without the possibility of pardon. And it would be 
well, we think, to punish the murderer still farther by making 
him civilly dead, that is, by dissolving the matrimonial con- 
tract, and letting his goods pass through the hands of an 
administrator to his heirs, as if he were actually dead. 

3. Capital punishment should be inflicted only upon sol- 
diers guilty of heinous offences against military discipline, 
and upon popular and influential ring-leaders in civil com- 
motions and rebellions, and in these cases not as an ignomin- 
ious punishment, but as an act of social self-defence. 

In preparing the foregoing remarks, we have of course 
made free use of the labors of others. We would particu- 
larly express our obligations to the Committee of the House 
of Representatives for the able Report placed at the head 
of this article, and to the gentleman whose name stands the sec- 
ond on this Committee for a series of papers in “‘ ‘The Salem 
Gazette,” in which he contends, with characteristic simplicity 
and force, for the entire abolition of capital punishment. If 
this cause, of the excellence of which we are fully convinced, 
shall be in any measure advanced by our present labors, we 
shall feel that they are amply rewarded. 





Art. 1V. — Poems, by Miss H. F. Goutp. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
1833. 18mo. pp. 224. 


Ir is impossible to find fault with Miss Gould’s poetry. 
It is so sweet and unpretending, so pure in purpose and so 
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gentle in expression, that criticism is disarmed of all severi- 
ty, and engaged to say nothing of it but good. It is poetry 
for a sober, quiet, kindly-affectioned, Christian heart. It is 
poetry for a united family circle, in their hours of peace and 
leisure. For such companionship it was made, and into such 
it will find, and has found, its way. 

The pieces contained in this volume, as is common in col- 
lections of the kind, are of various degrees of merit. They 
were brought together by near friends of the author, who 
could not part lightly with any production of her pen, nor 
select with the coolness of indifferent persons, from the whole 
number before them. Wecannot blame them for this, but 
rather yield them our sympathy, because we feel that under 
similar circumstances we should do the same. 

A great proportion of these pieces are remarkable for 
presenting a single impressive thought or incident in a suc- 
cession of natural lights, and leaving an undivided moral 
effect on the mind of the reader. What a touching picture 
of a solitary midnight occupation, is presented in the follow- 
ing lines. 


“Tue Rose. 


**? 'T’ was not the robe of state, 
Which the high and the haughty wear, 
That my busy hand, as the lamp burnt late, 
Was hastening to prepare. 


‘Tt had no clasp of gold, 
No diamond’s dazzling blaze 

For the festive board; nor the graceful fold 
To float in the dance’s maze. 


‘¢"T’ was not to wrap the breast, 
With gladness light and warm, 

For the bride’s attire — for the joyous guest ; 
Nor to clothe the sufferer’s form. 


‘<'T’ was not the garb of woe 
To conceal an aching heart, 

When our eyes with bitter tears o’erflow, 
And our dearest ones depart. 


«<’'T’ was what we all must bear 
To the cold, the lonely bed! 
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’T was the spotless uniform they wear 
In the chambers of the dead ! 


“T saw a fair, young maid 
In the snowy vesture drest ; 

So pure, she looked as one arrayed 
For the mansions of the blest. 


‘A smile had left its trace 
On her lip, at the parting breath, 
And the beauty in that lovely face 
Was fixed with the seal of death!” 


The same character belongs to the piece entitled ‘The 
Empty Bird’s-Nest.”’ 


‘** And thou, my sad, little, lonely nest, 

Hast oft been sought as the peaceful rest 

Of a weary wing and a guiltless breast ! 
But where is thy builder now? 

And what has become of the helpless brood, 

For which the mother, with daily food, 

Came flitting so light, through the spicy wood, 
To her home on the waving bough ? 


*‘'The fowler, perhaps, has hurled the dart, 
Which the parent bird has received in her heart; 
And her tender orphans are scattered apart, 
So wide, they never again 
In thy warm, soft cell of love can meet, 
And thou hast been filled with the snow and the sleet, 
By the hail and the winds have thy sides been beat, 
And drenched by the pitiless rain. 


‘Though great was the toil which thy building cost, 
With thy fibres so neatly coiled and crossed, 
And thy lining of down, thou art lorn and lost, 
A ruin beyond repair ; 
So I ’ll take thee down, as I would not see 
Such a sorrowful sight on the gay green tree ; 
And when I have torn thee, thy parts shall be 
Like thy tenants, dispersed in air. 


‘Thou hast made me to think of each heart-woven tie ; 
Of the child’s first home, and of her, whose eye 
Watched fondly o’er those, who were reared to die 

Where the grave of a distant shore 
Received to its bosom the strangers’ clay ; 
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For when, as thy birds, they had passed away, 
’'T was not to return, and the mother and they 
In time were to meet no more !” 


The next specimen which we shall offer, is, though short- 
er, still better. It is the versification of an incident which 
has occurred in many a family, and will occur again and 
again. Miss Gould has judged well in uttering it in simple 
words ; for any thing different from simplicity would have 
spoiled it. It will cause not a few parents to sigh deeply — 
perhaps, to weep. 


“THe PLAYTHINGS. 


‘**¢Oh! mother, here’s the very top, 
That brother used to spin ; 
The vase with seeds I ’ve seen him drop 
To call our robin in; : 
The line that held his pretty kite, 
‘ His bow, his cup and ball, 
The slate on which he learned to write, 
His feather, cap, and all!’ 


“«¢My dear, I’d put the things away 

Just where they were before: 

Go, Anna, take him out to play, 
And shut the closet door. 

Sweet innocent! he little thinks 
The slightest thought expressed, 

Of him that’s lost, too deeply sinks 
Within a mother’s breast !’” 


There are some pieces in the volume, of a gayer charac- 
ter than those we have extracted, and they are happily exe- 
cuted. But in so short a notice as this, we do not feel dis- 
posed to fly “from grave to gay,” and shall therefore leave 
our readers under the impression of the feelings which the 
general tone of this book is calculated to inspire. 
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Art. V.—“ The District School as it was, by One, wuo 
went To iT.” Boston. Carter, Hendee, & Co. 1833. 
12mo. pp. 156. 


We hope and trust this little book will be extensively 
read. If not, it will be for some reason besides its want of 
merit. One merit, and this is among the very rarest, it cer- 
tainly has; that of effecting precisely what it undertakes. 
It undertakes to picture the ‘District School. And the Dis- 
trict School, both without and within, both in its unity and 
in its variety, both in its principal and in its accessory ideas, 
stands right before us. We see, we have seen a thousand 
times, that old, weather-stained, crazy building, with its slam- 
ming blinds, and its curiously diversified windows, apparently 
contrived, by wooden, cracked, and puttied panes, to prevent 
too large and direct an influx of light, the ‘ District School 
as it was”’ not rejoicing in excess of light. We hear the 
continuous, bee-like hum of its swarming inmates. Our 
childhood is back upon us. Its giddiness is in our brain ; its 
recklessness is in our heart; its vitality is leaping along 
every nerve, and whirling through every vein. We are 
again “‘reading,”’ at the top of our voice, in utter defiance of 
emphasis, intonation, cadence, and such like antiquated pre- 
judices. We are spelling ¢ shomination,” a tin medal being 
about our neck. We are battling sturdily, but with blows 
as aimless as old blind Polypheme’s, with the ‘‘ Parts of 
Speech.”” Our arm aches with long holding at full length 
the heavy Bible ;—a not very wisely selected instrument of 
punishment, though often and variously used in old times. 
Our hand is blushing with the ferula’s kiss. Wee are rolling 
and tumbling in the snow. We are on fire with the excite- 
ment of a snow-ball fight. In a word, the work of years is 
undone in a moment ;—our hard- earned experience has 
slipped from our grasp ; —and we are again that drollest of 
all droll things, that museum of all oddities, that incarnation 
of all angles, and twists, and crooks, that most care-free, up- 
roarious, and happy creature, a country school-boy. 

Our author is no copyist. His descriptions are not dim, 
spiritless imitations of some lifeless foreign original. His lan- 
guage is forcible, picturesque, and Ais own. It lets the 
thought shine through it, without rounding off one corner, or 
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smoothing out one wrinkle, or straightening a single crook. 
Rural life here is not a shrub sickly and pining at its removal 
from its native earth. It is thriving and vigorous, its native 
soil clinging to its roots, not one branch dead, not one leaf 
withered. 

There is, indeed, a class of critics, who will be likely some- 
times to take offence at our author’s phraseology ;—I mean 
that sapient class, who think Homer’s similes vulgar, because 
they speak of sheep and kine;—or Edmund Burke guilty 
of bad taste, because he so often draws illustraticns from the 
mechanic arts; or the Old Testament writings unrefined, 
because so full of rural sights and sounds. Such critics may 
possibly quarrel with our author’s phraseology for the very 
thing we particularly like it for; namely, that sprinkling of 
rusticity, which sets off so aptly the subject treated. To 
have spoken of the homely objects here brought before us in 
the silken language of the album, would have been casing a 
raw country boy in the full dress of a city exquisite. 

This book is wonderful for its exactness of truth. We 
could almost hold up our hand in court, in testimony that we 
had ourselves been actors in all its scenes. Every graduate 
of a country school, who takes it up, will, unless we mistake, 
find it not easy to lay it down, until he has completed its 
perusal. And the city-born and city-bred, who would know 
just what rural life is, had better read this book with all con- 
venient despatch. 

It may be thought we should offer some specimens in justifi- 
cation of our encomiums, which, being representatives of our 
feelings, have not, we admit, been very stinted. We have 
no great opinion of specimens in general, and more especially 
in the case of a book like this, so much of the value of which 
consists in little nice touches, which, separate from their con- 
nexion, make but an indifferent show. However, in compli- 
ance with custom, we will cite one passage, to the veri- 
similitude of which, by the way, our own experience can 
bear witness. 

Abijah Wilkins was a “surly, saucy, profane, and truth- 
less”? boy. He had, for years, been a thorn in the side of 
successive schoolmasters. Mr. Jolinson, this winter’s master, 
had been apprized of this boy’s little pleasant peculiarities, 
and was prepared for them. 
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“Well, the afternoon of the first day, Abijah thrust a pin 
into a boy beside him, which made him suddenly cry out with 
the sharp pain. The sufferer was questioned, Abijah was ac- 
cused, and found guilty. ‘The master requested James Clark 
to go to his room and bring a rattan he would find there, as if 
the formidable ferula was unequal to the present exigency. 
James came with a rattan very long and very elastic, as if it 
had been selected from a thousand, not to walk with, but to 
whip. Then he ordered all the blinds next to the road to be 
closed. He then said, ‘ Abijah, come this way.’ He came. 
‘The school may shut their books and suspend their studies a 
few minutes. Abijah, take off your frock, fold it up, lay it on 
the seat behind you.’ Abijah obeyed these several commands 
with sullen tardiness. Here, a boy up towards the back seat 
burst out with a sort of shuddering laugh produced by a ner- 
vous excitement he could not control. ‘Silence,’ said the 
master, with a thunder, and a stamp on the floor, that made 
the house quake. All was as still as midnight. Not a foot 
moved, not a seat cracked, not a book rustled. The school 
seemed to be appalled. The expression of every countenance 
was changed. Some were unnaturally pale, some flushed, and 
eighty distended and moistening eyes were fastened on the 
scene. The awful expectation was too much for one poor girl. 
‘May I go home?’ she whined with an imploring and terrified 
look. A single cast from the countenance of authority crushed 
the trembler down into her seat again. A tremulous sigh 
escaped from one of the larger girls, then all was breathlessly 
still again. ‘ Take off your jacket also, Abijah. Fold it and 
lay iton your frock.” Mr. Johnson then took his chair and 
set it away at the farthest distance the floor would permit, as if 
all the space that could be had would be necessary for the ope- 
rations about to take place. He then took the rattan, and 
seemed to examine it closely, drew it through his hand, bent it 
almost double, laid it down again. He then took off his own 
coat, folded it up, and laid iton the desk. Abijah’s breast then 
heaved like a bellows, his limbs began to tremble, and his face 
was like a sheet. The master now took the rattan in his right 
hand, and the criminal by the collar with his left, his large 
knuckles pressing hard against the shoulder of the boy. He 
raised the stick high over the shrinking back. Then O 
what ascreech! Had the rod fallen? No, it still remain- 
ed suspended in the air. ‘O,—I wont do so agin, —I’ll 
never do so agin, —O, —O, — don’t, —I will be good, — sar- 
tinly will!’ The threatening instrument of pain was gently 
taken from its elevation. ‘The master spoke. ‘ You promise, 
do you?’ ‘Yis, Sir,—O, yis, Sir. The tight grasp was 
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withdrawn from the collar. ‘ Put on your frock and jacket and 
go to your seat. The rest of you may open your books again.’ 
The school breathed again. Paper rustled, feet were carefully 
moved, the seats slightly cracked, and all things went stilly on 
as before. Abijah kept his promise. He became an altered 
boy ; obedient, peaceable, studious. This long and slow pro- 
cess of preparing for the punishment was artfully designed by 
the master gradually to work up the boy’s terrors and agoniz- 
ing expectations to the highest pitch, until he should yield like 
a babe to the intensity of “his emotions. His stubborn nature, 
which had been like an oak on the hills which no storm could 
prostrate, was whittled away, and demolished, as it were, sliver 


by sliver.” 
This we call pictorial writing; and if it does not tempt 


our readers to go straightway and get the book, it is pretty 
clear that we cannot prevail on them to do so. 





Art. VI.—1. 4 Complete History of the several Transla- 
tions of the Holy Bible and New Testament into English, 
both in MS. and in print; and of the most remarkable 
Editions of them since the Invention of Printing. By 
Joun Lewis, A. M. The Third Edition. ‘To which is 
now added, a List of various Editions of the Bible, and 
Parts thereof, in English, from the Year 1526 to the 
Present Time, extracted from Bishop Newcomr’s “ His- 
torical View of the English Biblical ‘Translations ” ; with 


a Continuation by Another Hand. London: 1818. 
Svo. pp. 415. 


2. The Existing Monopoly, an Inadequate Protection of 
the Authorized Version of Scripture. Four Letters to 
the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
London; with Specimens of the intentional and other 
Departures from the Authorized Standard. To which 
is added a Postscript, containing the Complaints of a 
London Committee of Ministers on the subject; the 
Reply of the Universities; and a Report on the Im- 
portance of the Alterations made. By Tuomas Cur- 
tis, of Grove House, Islington, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. London: 1833. 8vo. pp. 115. 
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3. Oxford Bibles. An Article published in ‘The British 
Magazine” for March, 1833. — Mr. Curtis’s Misrepre- 
sentations Exposed. 8vo. pp. 19. 


Tue people of this country are as much interested in 
whatever relates to King James’s Bible, as the people of 
England. It is the authorized, or at least the generally re- 
ceived and accredited version of the Scriptures, wherever 
the English language is spoken. In England and most of its 
dependencies, and in this country, it is looked upon, not so 
muchas a translation of the Bible, as the Bible itself. Mr. 
Curtis’s pamphlet mentioned above, and Mr. Cardwell’s 
tract on the “ Oxford Bibles,’’ contain much curious in- 
formation respecting the present state of the text of this 
version, and the changes it has undergone since its first pub- 
lication in 1611. We propose to spread this information 
before our readers; but as the subject has not been much 
attended to in this country, we have thought it would be well 
to introduce it here with a pretty full account, chiefly his- 
torical and bibliographical, of the version itself, and the prin- 
cipal English versions by which it was preceded. 

The common authorities on the subject are, Lewis’s 
“Complete History of the Translations of the Holy Bible 
and New Testament into English,”’ which we have set at the 
head of this article, Johnson’s ‘‘ Account of the several 
English Translations of the Bible,’’ and Archbishop New- 
come’s ‘‘ Historical View of the English Biblical ‘T'ransla- 
tions.”” Lewis’s work is particularly valuable for its refer- 
ences and citations ; but on all questions of taste or criticism 
his judgment is entitled to but little weight. Johnson’s ac- 
count, though ofien adduced as an authority, and honored 
with a place among Bishop Watson’s ‘ ‘Theological Tracts,” 
is not only meagre and unsatisfactory, but full of inaccuracies. 
Newcome relied for his historical information almost wholly 
on Lewis, whom he often copies word for word. 


Fox, the martyrologist, in the Dedication to his edition of 
the Four Gospels in Saxon, published in 1571, says, — that 
‘‘our countryman Bede did translate the whole Bible in the 
Saxon tounge ; that he translated againe the gospell of St. 
John in the English tounge a little before his departure: that 
K. Alfrede translated both the olde and the newe Testament 
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into his own native language: and that if Histories be well 
examined, we shall finde both before the Conquest and afier, 
as well before John Wickliffe was borne as since, the whole 
body of Scriptures by sondry men translated into thys our 
country tounge ; insomuch, that Thomas Arundell, then Arch- 
byshop of Yorke and Chauncellour of England, at the fu- 
neral sermon of Queene Anne, who dyed 1394, as Polidore 
seith, did avouch, that she had the Gospells in the vulgare 
tounge with divers expositors upon the same, which she sent 
unto hym to be viewed and examined.” Mr. Lewis shows 
very satisfactorily, that by Fox’s ‘‘ English tounge”? we are 
here to understand the Anglo-Saxon, and that Queen Anne’s 
Gospe!s were in this language, and not in English as it began 
to be spoken and written after the Conquest. 

Sir Thomas More relers repeatedly in his Dialogues to the 
translations, “ that were already well done of old before Wic- 
lif’s daies,” and says expressly that “the hole byble was 
longe byfore his daies by vertuouse and wel-learned men 
translated into the englysh tongue, and by good and godly 
people with devotion and soberness wel and reverently red.” 
It is also observed in a Prologue, printed as Wiclif’s in 1550, 
and said to be taken from a manuscript Bible then in the 
King’s Chamber, that ‘the common latine bibles had more 
need to be corrected than had the english bible lately trans- 
lated.”” On these authorities Lingard,* Charles Butler, ¢ 
and others hold, that several versions of the sacred writings 
had been made into English, properly so called, by Catholic 
hands, and were already in circulation, before Wiclif’s was 
undertaken. Others, among whom we may mention, as of 
the highest authority on this question, Lewis, { Baber, ¢ and 
Vaughan, || incline to the opinion, that More must have in- 
tended Anglo-Saxon Bibles, or that he mistook the antiquity 
of some of the English Bibles extant in his time, or that he 
referred to English versions of parts of the Bible. “If,” 





* History of England, Vol. IV. p. 267, English Edition. 

+ Memoirs of the English Catholics, Vol. I. p. 221. Butler makes 
More say, in the extract given above, “the whole Bible,” instead of 
“the hole (holy ?) byble.” 

t History of English Translations of the Bible, p. 44. 

§ Historical Account of the Saxon and English versions of the 
Scriptures, previous to the Opening of the Fifteenth Century. Prefix- 
ed to his edition of Wiclif’s New Testament. 

|| Life of Wycliffe, Vol. II. p. 42. 
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says Lewis, ‘this were indeed so, that there were old Eng- 
lish Bibles before Wiclif’s time; or that before any such 
translation was made by him, the Bible was by some other 
person translated into the English spoken here since the Con- 
quest, and that the Bibles so translated were allowed by the 
Constitution to be used and read, it seems a little strange, 
that there are none of them now remaining, when we have 
so many of Wiclif’s, notwithstanding the zealous endeavours 
of the Catholic folk to destroy them.” As for the Prologue 
above quoted, it is now generally, if not universally, agreed, 
that it is not Wiclif’s, but written by one of his disciples and 
followers, and prefixed to a revised edition of his version. 
“The english bible lately translated,’ to which the writer 
refers, was probably that made a few years before by Wiclif 
himself, 

Parts of the Bible had been translated, manuscripts of 
which still remain, the oldest being ‘the Sauter that Richard 
hermyte of Hampole translated into englyshe after the sen- 
tence of doctours avd resoun.” This is an English version 
of the Psalms, with a comment on each verse, by Richard 
Rolle, a hermit of the order of St. Augustine, known by the 
title of Richard of Hampole, from his residence in a nunnery 
of that name, near Doncaster. The author, who died in 
1349, says in the Prologue, “In this werke I seke no 
straunge Ynglys, bot lightest and communest, and swilk that 
is most like unto the Latyne: so that thai that knawes noght 
the Latyne be the Ynglys may com to many Latyne wordis. 
In the Translacione I felogh the letter als-mekille as I may, 
and thor I fyne no proper Ynglys I felogh the wit of the 
wordis, so that thai that shalle rede it them thar not drede 
errynge. In the expownyng I felogh holi Doctors.” ‘The 


following is a specimen of this Psalter, as given by Mr. 
Lewis. 


“ Here bigynneth the Sauter. Psalmus primus.  Beatus 
vir.—In this psalme he spekith of crist and his folewris blaun- 
dishyng to us, bihotyng blisfulhede to rightwise men. Sithen 
he speketh of veniaunce of wikkede men that thei drede peyne, 
sith thei wolle not loue ioye. He begynneth at the goode man 
and seith, Blessed is that man the whuche ghede not in the coun- 
sel of wikede, and the wey of synfule stood not, and inthe chayer 
of pestilence satte not.” 


There is also in Bennet College in Cambridge a manu- 
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script translation, with a comment, of the Gospels of Mark 
and Luke, and the Epistles of Paul, which, as it contains no 
reflections on the Friars and Catholic prelates usually found 
in the writings of Wiclif and his followers, was probably 
made before his time. A few specimens of this version have 
been furnished by Dr. Waterland, from which we copy the 
following. 


Mark i. 7. ‘‘ And He prechyde sayande, a stalworther thane 
I schal come eftar me of whom I am not worthi downfallande, 
or knelande, to louse the thwonge of his chawcers. 

vi. 22. ‘‘ When the Doughtyr of that Herodias was in-comyn 
and had tombylde and pleside to Harowde, and also to the sit- 
tande at mete, the kynge says to the wench.” 


John Wiclif was born in a small village near the town of 
Richmond in Yorkshire, about the year 1324, and died in 
his own Rectory of Lutterworth in the Diocess of Lincoln, 
December 31, 1384. His translation, the first, we believe, 
that was made of the whole Bible into English for’ popular 
use, appears, from a reference to it in one of Wiclil’s own 
Homilies, to have been finished and published some time be- 
fore 1381. Knyghton, Canon of Leicester, a neighbour and 
cotemporary, complains in his work De Eventibus Anglia, 
‘that by this means the Gospel was made vulgar, and laid 
more open to the laity, and even to women who could read, 
than it used to be to the most learned of the clergy, and 
those of the best understanding: and so the gospel jewel 
or evangelical pearl was thrown about and trodden under 
foot of swine. ‘“‘ Algates,”’ says Wiclif in the Homily above 
referred to, speaking of the ecclesiastics generally of his 
day, ‘‘they dyspysen that men shulden knowe Chryste’s 
lyfe, for thenne prestes schulden schome of hyre lyves, and 
specially these hye prestes, for thei reversen crist both in 
worde and in dede.” But from his own account it would 
seem that in other quarters his Bible met with a better re- 
ception. ‘On coumfort is of knyghtes that they saveren 
muche the gospel, and have wylle to rede in englysche the 
gospel of crist’s lyf.’ It is in allusion to this fact that Lin- 
gard, the Catliolic historian, says: “ Wiclif made a new 
translation, multiplied the copies with the aid of transcribers, 
and by his ‘ poor priests’ recomended it to the perusal of 
their hearers. In their hands it became an engine of won- 
derful power. Men were flattered by the appeal to their 
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private judgment: the new doctrines insensibly acquired 
partisans and protectors in the higher classes, who alone 
were acquainted with the use of letters; a spirit of inquiry 
was generated ; and the seeds were sown of that religious 
revolution which in little more than a century astonished and 
convulsed the nations of Europe.” * 

Wiclif’s Bible is a servile translation of the Vulgate, as 
will appear in one or two passages here given in illustration 
of its general merits. 


Matthew v. 1-10. “And Jhesus seynge the people, went up 
into an hil; and whanne he was sett, his disciplis camin to 
him. And he openyde his mouthe, and taughte hem; and 
seide, Blessid be pore men in spirit; for the kyngdom of hev- 
enes is herun. Blessid ben mylde men: for thei schulen 
weelde the erthe. Blessid ben thei that mournen; for thei schal 
be coumfortid. Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten rigt- 
wisnesse: for thei schal be fulfilled. Blessid ben merciful 
men: for thei schul gete mercy. Blessid ben thei that ben of 
clene herte: for thei schulen se god. Blessid ben pesible men: 
for thei schulen be clepid goddis children. Blessid ben thei 
that suffren persicucioun for rightwisnesse: for the kyngdom 
of hevenes is hern.” 

1 Corinthians, xiii. 9-13. ‘‘ For aparti we knowen, and 
aparti we profecien, but whanne that schal come that is parfyt, 
that thing that is of parti schal be avoidid. whanne I wasa 
litil child I spak as a litil child, I understood as a litil child, I 
thoughte as a litil child; but whanne I was maade a man I 
voidide the thingis that weren of a litil child. and we seen 
now by a myrour in derknesse, but thanne face to face. now 
I knowe of parti, but thanne I schal know as I am knowun. 


and now dwellen feith, hope and charite these thre, but the 
moost of these is charite.” 


Though attempts were made soon afterwards to suppress 
and destroy this version, manuscript copies of it are still fre- 
quently to be met with in England, not only in the public 
libraries, but in private collections. The New Testament 
was printed for the first time in 1731 by the Rev. John 
Lewis, already repeatedly referred to in this review as the 
author of the ‘‘ Complete History of English Translations of 
the Bible ;”’ and again in 1810 by the Rev. Henry Hervey 








* History of England. English 8vo edition, Vol. IV. p. 267. The 
views taken by this eminent writer of Wiclif, and the controversies in 
which he engaged, deserve particular attention. 
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Baber, Assistant Librarian of the British Museum. Wiclif’s 
version of the Old Testament has never been printed, but 
we are happy to learn from the Preface to Mr. Le Bas’s 
Life of Wiclif, published the last year, that the Rev. J. For- 
shall and F. Madden, Esq., both Librarians of the British Mu- 
seum, are now preparing the same for the Clarendon Press. 

The first English translation of the Bible, or of any con- 
siderable part of it, purporting to be made from the original, 
and the first actually printed, was the New Testament by 
William Tyndal, in 1526. This bold and enterprising 
reformer was born somewhere in Wales, and educated at 
Oxford, and afterwards passed some time at Cambridge, and 
went from that place into the family of a gentleman of Glou- 
cestershire in the capacity of private tutor to his children. 
It may serve to give some idea of the low state of Greek 
learning in Eng!aud at this time to know, that it was account- 
ed an extraordinary thing that ‘l'yndal, after such opportu- 
nities of study, was able to translate an oration of Isocrates. 
Strongly inclined to the reformation, which already had made 
SO much progress in Germany, he ‘* perceived by ex peri- 
ence,” to borrow his own words, ‘‘how that it was impossi- 
ble to stablish the lay-people in any truth, except the Scrip- 
ture were plainly laid before their eyes in their mother-tongue, 
that they might see the processe, order, and meaning of the 
text.”? Being unable to do this in his own country, he went 
over to Antwerp in the Netherlands, and there, with the as- 
sistance of John Fry [or Fryth], and William Roye, finished 
and printed, in the year above named, his translation of the 
New Testament. “It was printed,” says Lewis, “without 
a name, in a middling octavo volume, and without either cal- 
endar, concordances _ in the margin, or table in the end, as 
George Joye tells us. At the end of it Tyndal added a pis- 
til, in which he ‘ desyred them that were learned to amende 
if ought were founde amysse.’”’ 

Several pirated editions of this version were sent out in 
quick succession by the Dutch printers, which, amounting in 
all to about twelve thousand copies, were, notwithstandin 
the severe measures taken by the court and the bishops to 
prevent it, smuggled into England, and sold and dispersed 
there, and eagerly read. They were sold singly for seven 
or eight groats apiece, and by the Dutchmen at the rate of 
thirteen pence apiece, or three hundred for sixteen pounds 
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five shillings. It was on their part wholly a money specula- 
tion, and “ for that they had no Englishe-man for to correcte 
the setting, thei themselves, havying not the knowlege of 
our tongue, were compelled to make many mo fautes then 
were in the copye, and so corrupted the book, that the sim- 
ple reader might ofte tymes be taryed and steck.” This is 
Joye’s account of the matter, who was employed by them 
in their fourth edition, in 1534, to remedy the growing evil, 
and had for his labor, as he says, ‘‘ but XIV shylyngis flem- 
eshe,”’ though this labor consisted not merely in correcting 
typographical errors, properly so called, but also in mendin 
the translation itself by ‘the latyne text.” ‘* For,” he ob- 
serves in justification of such liberties, ‘‘1 wolde the scrip- 
ture were so puerly and plyantly translated, that it needed 
nether note, glose nor scholia, so that the reder might once 
swimme without a corke.”’ ‘These liberties, however, were 
not well taken by Tyndal, as appears from the second edi- 
tion published by himself in November of the same year, 
after careful revision, ard with marginal notes. “ Here,” 
says he in the Prologue, ‘‘ hast thou, most dere reader, the 
New Testament or Covenant made with us of God in Christ’s 
blood, whiche I have looked over againe (now at the last) 
with all dilligence and compared it unto the Greke, and 
have weeded out of it many fautes which lacke of helpe at 
the begynning and ouersyght did sow therein.”” Soon after 
this, or rather, as Fox tells us, before the whole of the edi- 
tion had passed through the press, ‘Tyndal was apprehended 
as a heretic, and being condemned to death by the Empe- 
ror’s decree, was in 1536 strangled in his prison at Villefort, 
near Brussels. About twenty editions of his New Testa- 
ment were printed, at home and abroad, and all before the 
close of the sixteenth century. 

“None will deny,” says Fuller, writing about the middle 
of the next century, ‘“‘ but that many faults needing amend- 
ment are found in his translation: which is no wonder to 
those who consider; first, Such an undertaking was not the 
task for a man, but men. Secondly, No great design is in- 
vented and perfected at once. Thirdly, Tyndal, being an 
exile, wanted many necessary accommodations. Fourthly, 
His skill in Hebrew was not considerable ; yea, generally, 
learning in languages was then but in the infancie thereof. 
Fiftly, Our English tongue was not improved to that ex- 
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pressivenesse, whereat at this day it has arrived. However, 
what he undertook was to be admired as glorious; what he 
performed, to be commended as profitable ; wherein he failed 
is to be excused as pardonable, and to be scored on the 
account rather of that age, than of the authour himself.” * 
‘No doubt,” says Orme, + ‘can be entertained that Tyn- 
dale understood Greek ; though it is probable that his first 
translation was not made directly from the original text; for 
in the preface to the above [his second] edition he speaks 
only of having ‘compared it unto the Greek.’ Bishop 
Marsh thinks he was greatly indebted to Luther’s German 
version ; as ‘I'yndale passed some time with Luther at Wit- 
temberg, and the books which he selected for translation into 
English were always.those which Luther had already trans- 
lated into German. ‘This conclusion, the Bishop says, is 
farther confirmed by the Germanisms which it contains, some 
of which are still preserved in our authorized version. Tyn- 
dale’s version is excellent vernacular English, a good literal 
translation ; and in many places preferable in its renderings: 
to the version now in use.”’ “If,” says Dr. Geddes, “I had 
been inclined to make any prior English version the ground- 
work of mine, it would certainly have been Tindal’s, And 
this is, perhaps, what | would have done, if Tindal’s He- 
brew text and mine had been exactly the same. His mode 
of translating is so little different from mine, that it would 
have been an easy task to mould it into the same shape.” f 

Henry the Eighth at this time had broken with the Pope, 
and by the exaltation of Cranmer to the Primacy, and the 
appointment of Cromwell to the newly constituted office of 
Vicar-General, had opened a way effectually for the intro- 
duction of the Reformation into England. As early, indeed, 
as 1531, the king, after requiring his subjects to “ detest and 
abhor ”’ “‘the New Testament in English of the translation 
that was then printed,’’ was pleased to say that ‘he would 
cause the New Testament to be by learned men faithfully 
and purely translated into the English tongue.”’ Coverdale’s 
Bible appeared in 1535, dedicated ‘‘ unto the moost victo- 
rious Prynce and our moost gracyous Soveraygne Lorde 
— ne the eyghth, Kynge of Englande and of 


* Church History, Book V. p. 224. 41 Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 33. 
t General Answer to the Queries, &c. pp. 4, 5. 
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Fraunce, Lorde of Irlande, &c. Defendour of the Fayth, 
and under God the chefe and suppreme heade of the Church 
of Englande.” Myles Coverdale, from whom this version 
takes its name, was a native of Yorkshire, and had beena 
friar of the codes of St. Augustine, until entertaining some 
of the opinions of Luther, “and falling under suspicions of 
heresy, he had fled for safety beyond sea, where he applied 
himself chiefly to the study and trans!ation of the Scriptures. 

His Bible is a folio, and is remarkable for being the first 
printed edition of the whole Bible in English, and seems 
from the dedication and other circumstances to have been 
published under the authority, or at least under the counte- 
nance and favor, of the court. It consists of a revision of 
Tyndal’s New Testament, and of that part of the Old Tes- 
tament translated by him before his death, namely, the his- 
torical books and the book of Jonah, and of a new translation 
of the other books of Scripture and of the Apocrypha, made 
by Coverdale himself. ‘The following are specimens of 
Tyndal’s and Coverdale’s versions, showing how much the 
latter depended on the former, and that both excelled here 
as elsewhere, and particularly in propriety and delicacy of 
expression, King James’s translators. 


TYNDAL. | CoveRDALE. 


**'When the Lorpr sawe,| ‘ But when the Lorpe sawe, 
that Lea was despised, he made that Lea was nothinge regard- 
her frutefull, but Rahel was ed, he made her fruteful, and 
baren. And Lea conceaved Rachel barren. And Lea con- 
and bare a sonne and called ceaved and bare asonne whom 
his name Ruben, for she sayde: she called Ruben, and sayde: 
the Lorpe hath lokeed upon The Lorne hath loked upon 
my tribulation. And now my mine adversitie. Now wyll my 
husbonde will love me.” -husbande love me.” Genesis, 
| xxix. 31, 32. 





Coverdale, in his Epistle to the Reader, observes, that his 
object was ‘to set forth this special translation, not as a 
checker, reprover, or despiser of other mens translations, but 
lowly and faithfully following his interpreters, and that under 
correction. Of these, he said, he made use of five different 
ones, who had translated the Scriptures not only into Latin, 
but also into Dutch.”” To prevent weak minds from being 
offended at different renderings of God’s word, he adds, that 
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‘‘he was sure that there came more understanding and know- 
ledge of the Scripture by these sundry translations, than by 
all the glosses of our sopbistical Doctors. The readers there- 
fore, he said, should not be offended though one call a scribe 
that another calieth a lawyer, or elders that another calleth 
father and mother, or repentance that another calleth penance 
or amendment. For if we were not deceaved by men’s tra- 
ditions, we. should find no more diversitie between these 
terms than between fourpence and a groat.’”’ Coverdale 
omitted all Tyndal’s prologues and notes, which were particu- 
larly obnoxious to Henry and the Bishops, and prefixed to 
every book the contents of the several chapters, and not to 
the particular chapters as was afterwards done. The cele- 
brated text, 1 John v. 7. ‘‘ (for there are three whiche beare 
recorde in heaven, the father, the worde, and the holy goost, 
and these thre are one),” is placed within a parenthesis, as 
are generally the interpolated passages. 

This Bible was printed abroad, and probably, as some anti- 
quarians have conjectured from the typography, at Zurich, by 
Christopher Froschover. So far however were the court from 
forbidding or discouraging its circulation in England, that 
royal Injunctions were issued, in 1536, requiring ‘‘ that every 
person [parson] or proprietary of any parish churche within 
this Realme shall on this side the feast of St. Peter ad vincu- 
la [August 1.] nexte comming prouide a boke of the whole 
Bible both in Latin and also in English, and lay the same in 
the Quire for everye man that will to loke and reade thereon: 
And shall discourage no man from the reading‘any parte of 
the Bible either in Latin or English, but rather comfort, exhort, 
and admonish every man to read the same as the very 
word of God, and the spiritual foode of manne’s soul, where- 
by they may the better knowe their duties to God, to their 
soueraigne Lord the King and their neighbour: ever gentilly 
and charitably exhorting them, that, using a sober and a 
modest behavioure in the reading and inquisition of the true 
sense of the same, they doo in no wise stifly or eagerly con- 
tend or stryve one with another aboute the same, but referre 
the declaration of those passages that be in controversie to 
the judgement of them that be better learned,” ‘Two editions 
of this Bible were printed in 1550, one in folio, and the other 
in large quarto; and another in quarto, in 1560, which was 
the last. 

VOL. XIV. — N.S. VOL. IX. NO. III. 43 
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In 1537 Matthewe’s Bible was published, “set forth,” as 
appears on the title page, “‘ by the King’s most gracyous li- 
cence.” It was fist printed, Mr. Lewis inclines to believe, 
at Maipurg in Hesse, or Marbeck in the Duchy of Wittem- 
berg, under the supervision and correction of John Rogers, 
the martyr, and hence is sometimes called Rogers’s Bible. 
It is the Bible last mentioned, but little altered except by 
the restoration generally of Tyndal’s prologues and notes. 
The fictitious name of Thomas Matthewe was assumed, pro- 
bably, on account of the prejudice existing in some quarters 
against the real translators, and particularly against ‘Tyndal. 
The account which Mr. Whittaker gives of this version in 
his ** Historical and Critical Enquiry into the Interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures”’ is somewhat different. He says, 
‘it was printed by Grafton and Whitchurch, at Hamburgh 
as is supposed, though it bears date, London, A D. 1537. 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory, says that Rogers translated the whole 
Scriptures, and that he used the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, and English Bibles. Johnson also tells us that Cover- 
dale revised this translation ‘from the Hebrew,’ and it was 
in fact a mere revision of the former Bible undertaken by 
Coverdale and Rogers together. It ought to be considered 
as their joint production in the same manner as the first Bible 
is regarded as the work of ‘T'yndal and Coverdale.” * It is not 
true, “however, if Lewis copies the title-pag e correctly, that this 
impression « bears date, London, A. D. 1537,” —the year 
only being given, and no mention whatever being made of 
the place. of printing or publishing. It is also of Cranmer’s 
or the Great Bible, and not of this, that Johnson says, ‘‘Miles. 
Coverdale was the man now that compared the translation 
with the Hebrew, mended it in divers places, and was the 
chief overseer of the work.’”’ No evidence has come under 
our notice, that Coverdale personally had a hand in this edi- 
tion, any more than Tyndal, now dead. It is of this Bible, 
especially of Tyndal’s part, that Dr. Geddes, though a Cath- 
olic, thus speaks: ‘‘ ‘The violent opposition it had met with 
at home seems to have arisen more from the injurious reflec- 
tions, contained in the prologues and notes, on the then esta- 
blished iad than from any spent defects in the version 





* See Quarterly lies, Vol. XXIIL p p 296, when this passage is 
cited. 
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itself. It was farfrom being a perfect translation, it is true ; 
but it was the firstof the kind ; and few first translations will, 
I think, be found preferable to it. It is astonishing how little 
obsolete the language of it is, even at this day ; and, in point 
of perspicuity and noble simplicity, propriety of idiom, and 
purity of stile, no English version has yet surpassed it.”’ * 
Fifteen hundred copies were printed of this impression, at 
an outlay on the part of Richard Grafton and Edward Whit- 
church, the publishers, of five hundred pounds, a great sum 
for those days. It was patronized from the beginning both 
by Cromwell and Cranmer, at whose instance not only a 
royal licence for it was obtained, but Injunctions, similar to 
those before mentioned, were published, requiring it to be 
purchased and set up in ‘‘some convenient place within the 
churches.”” A Declaration was likewise published by the 
King, to be read by the curates of the several churches, 
wherein they were to tell the people, that ‘ it had pleased 
the King’s Majestie to permit and command the Bible, being 
translated into their mother-tongue, to be sincerely taught by 
them, and to be openly Jayde forth in every parish church.” 
‘“« But herein ” says Johnson, ‘‘ the waywardness of the priests 
was observable ; they read confusedly the Word of God, and 
the Injunctions set forth and commanded by them to be read, 
humming and hawing and hauking thereat, that scarce any 
could understand them. ‘They bad their parishioners, not- 
withstanding what they read, being compelled so to do, that 
they should do as they did in times past ; to live as their 
fathers; and that the old fashion is the best; and other 
crafty and seditious sayings they gave out among them. — 
Notwithstanding this, it was wonderful to see with what joy 
this Book of God was received, not only among the learneder 
sort, and those that were noted for lovers of the Reformation, 
but generally all England over, among all the vulgar and 
common people ; and with what greediness God’s Word was 
read, and what resort to places where the reading of it was. 
Every body, that could, bought the book, and busily read it, 
or got others to read it to them, if they could not themselves, 
and divers more elderly people learned to read on purpose.” + 
In April 1539, Cranmer’s or the Great Bible, a revised 





* Prospectus of a New Translation of the Holy Bible, pp. 88, 89. 
+ Historical Account. Watson’s Tracts, Vol. III. p. 74. 
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edition of Matthewe’s, came out in large folio, printed by the 
same publishers, cum privilegio, as they say in the title-page, 
ad imprimendum solum. ‘The prologues and notes weré 
again rejected, probably because they were still found to give 
great offence to those who retained any of their Catholic 
prepossessions. ‘* Many handes,’”’ however, are set ‘ both 
in the margent of this Volume and also in the text,” in expla- 
nation of which the anonymous editors say in a short Pro- 
logue of their own, ‘“‘ We purposed to have made in the ende 
of the Byble (in a table by themselves) certen godly annota- 
cyons: but for so moch as yet there hath not bene suffycient 
tyme mynystred to the Kyng’s moost honourable councell 
for the oversyght and correccyon of the sayd annotacions, 
we wyll therefore omyt them tyll their more convenient 
leysour.”” ‘The spurious passage, 1 John v. 7, is printed in 
this edition also in a smaller letter, to denote that it is not 
in the original. ‘‘ This,’ says Lewis, after stating the fact 
just mentioned, ‘‘ had been observed by Tyndal in his edi- 
tion of the New Testament, 1526, and in the after-editions 
of 1535, 1536, and 1537; and was done, it seems, on the 
authority of Luther and the great Erasmus, who, in the 
Latin translation of the New ‘Testament, which he publish- 
ed at Basil, A. D. 1518, omitted these. words, though he 
restored them in his third edition of this book a few years 
after, ne cut foret ansa calumniandi, as he said.”’ The 
‘¢ Latin translation,’ here referred to, was Erasmus’s first 
edition of the New Testament, in Greek and Latin, which 
was published not in 1518, but in 1516. 

Another edition, or “recognition,” as it is called, of the 
English Bible, varying more materially from Matthewe’s, 
was published, the same year, by Richard Taverner, a law- 
yer by profession, a protegé at Cromwell, and eminent, it is 
said, for his ‘knowledge and expertness in the Greek 
tongue.” ‘Taverner retains most of the marginal notes in 
the Matthewe’s Bible, but omits some of them, and inserts 
others of his own, which after the fall of Cromwell, his friend 
and protector, brought him under the censure of government ; 
but he had the address to reinstate himself in the royal 
favor. in speaking of the merits of the various editions of 
the Bible published about this time Dr. Geddes observes: 
** Cranmer’s great Bible, and all the other Bibles that were 
published during the reigns of Henry VIIT. and Edward VI. 
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are only somany improved copies of Tyndal’s and Cover- 
dale’s translation. In some of them the additions that are 
found in the Greek or in the Latin Vulgate, though not in 
the present original, were judiciously inserted; either in a 
smaller character, or with some distinguishing mark. Tyn- 
dal’s prologues and notes were also generally omitted and 
some of the most exceptionable words altered. ‘The editions 
revised by Taverner recede the farthest from their prototype, 
and are, therefore, the worst.” * 

The attainder and execution of Cromwell, in 1540, was 
doubtless the heaviest calamity that could have befallen the 
cause of the reformation in England. That cause now depend- 
ed, for the most part, on Cranmer, who, though his merits, 
as it seems to us, have generally been underrated by all but 
high-churchmen, wanted the courage and self-confidence, 
which the emergency required. Accordingly the Catholics 
began from this time to recover the ascendency, not only in 
the church but at court, and soon caused it to be ‘‘ reported 
that Thomas Cromwell, late Earl of Essex, was the chief 
doer, or the principal actor, in authorizing the English Bible, 
and not the King, but as led by him: and therefore it was a 
common reflection made on it, that this Bible was of a 
traytor’s setting forth, and not of the King’s.” ‘‘ They like- 
wise,” says Lewis, ‘‘ represented to the King, that the allow- 
ing the people the free use of it was a means of encreasing 
faction and parties, and destroying the peace of his kingdom ; 
that the common people disputed of the Scriptures, and 
quarrelled about them in taverns and ale-houses, calling one 
another Papist and heretic ; and that others read them in the 
churches in time of divine service so loud as to disturb the con- 
gregation then assembled.” Henry, even in those Injunctions, 
repeatedly issued by him, permitting and recommending the 
reading of the Scriptures to his subjects, had been careful 
to remind them, in a jealousy of the prerogative characteristic 
of the Tudors, that the liberty which they enjoyed was not 
a right to which they possessed any claim, but a favor granted 
‘< of the royal liberality and goodness.” ‘This indulgence 
was soon recalled; the use of Tyndal’s version was inter- 
dicted altogether, as ‘‘crafty, false, and untrue”; and the 
liberty of reading any Bible in English was restricted to the 
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privileged classes. ‘‘ No women, except noblewomen and 
gentlewomen (who might read to themselves alone and not 
to others any texts of the Bible, &c.), nor artificers, prentises, 
journeymen, serving-men of the degrees of yomen or under, 
husbandmen, nor labourers, were to yread the Bible or New 
Testament in Englishe to himself, or to any other, privately 
or openly, upon paine of one month’s imprisonment.”’ Mr. 
Lewis has preserved the following remark made by a poor 
shepherd on a spare leaf of an English abridgement of Poly- 
dore Virgil’s Book of ‘ Inventions,” which he seems to have 
purchased about this time. ‘ When I kepe Mr. Letymer’s 
shy pe, I bout thys boke, when the testament was obberagatyd, 
that shepeherdys myght not rede hit, I prey god amende that 
blyndnes. Wryt by Robert Wyllyams keppyng shepe upon 
Seynbury hill 1546. se 

Under Edward VI., Cranmer and the other patrons of “ the 
new learning” came again into favor; the restrictions late- 
ly put on the printing, selling, and reading of the Bible were 
taken off; and more was done, than had been in any part of 
the former reign to promote, and secure, a general dissemina- 
tion of the word of God. As a proof of this it appears, 
that in less than seven years and six months, eleven impres- 
sions of tlie whole English Bible, and six of the English 
New Testament, were printed and published ; to which may 
be added an English translation of the whole New Testa- 
ment paraphrased by Erasmus. ‘It is worthy of notice,” 
says Archbishop Newcome, ‘that the Bibles were reprinted 
according to the preceding editions ; whether ‘T'yndal’s, Cov- 
erdale’s, Matthewe’s, Cranmer’s, or T'averner’s ; that is, with 
a different text, and different notes: the reformers seeming 
more intent on eratifying the tastes of all readers, than fear- 
ful of perplexing them by slight variations, when the great 
outlines were the same.” * Besides, though “‘ reprinted ac- 
cording to the preceding editions,” it does not appear that 
they were reprinted without alteration, as hardly an impres- 
sion came from the press but with a new title-page, and some 
changes, more or less important, in the text and particularly 
in the prefaces and notes. These last, indeed, appear from 
the beginning to have been subject to constant variations, 
sometimes —- oe, sometimes partly omitted 
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and partly retained, and sometimes replaced by others, ac- 
cording to the humor of the editor, or his patrons, or the 
day. ‘That the reader may better understand the character 
of these notes, and the reason of their offensiveness to the 
Catholics, and the changes they were continually undergoing, 
we give a collation of the note on Matthew xvi. 19. as it 
stands in two editions of Matthewe’s Bible. 


Edition of 1537. Edition of 1549. 


‘Origen, writing upon Mat-| ‘Luke, in the letter G of 
thew, in his first homily affirm- | his xi. chap., calleth these keys 
eth, that these words, Lwill give |the keys of Science, that is to 
the keyes of the kingdom of |saye, of the knowledge of 
heaven, were as well spoken | God by the Scriptures, whiche 
to all the rest of the Apos-|keyes Christ gave to his 
tles as to Peter: and proves Apostles, that they might 
it, in that Christ, John xx., open unto the worlde the 
saith, Receive the Holy Ghost, treasures of the kyngdome, 
whose sins soever YE re-mit,@ic.; that is to saye, communion of 
not THOU remittest.” the faithful, remyssion of 

synnes, and lyfe everlasting 
thorow Christ, and for Christ’s 
sake onelye.” 


The king’s printer, Richard Jugge, published in 1552, a 
revised edition of the English New Testament, telling his 
Majesty in the Dedication, that he had used ‘thadvise and 
help of godly learned men, both in reducing the same to the 
truth of the Greke text, (appoynting out also the diversitye 
where it happeneth,) and also in the kepynge of the true 
ortographie of wordes.”’ 

In one of the prefaces to the translation of Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase before mentioned, addressed to the “ moste gra- 
cious Quene Katharine dowagier,”’ the writer, Nicholas 
Udall, makes some statements respecting female proficiency 
at that time in ‘the studie of human sciences and of strange 
tongues,” as well as in ‘‘ endictyng and pennyng of godly and 
fruicteful traictises,’’ which, we apprehend, are to be taken 
with some grains of allowance for courtly exaggeration. “It 
was now,” he says, ‘“‘no news in Englande to see young 
damysels in Nobles houses, and in the courts of Princes, 
instede of cardes and other instruments of idle trifleyng, to 
have continually in their hands either Psalms, Omelies, and 
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other deuout meditacions, or els Paule’s epistles or some boke 
of holy scripture matiers, and as familiarly both to reade 
or reason thereof in Greke, Latine, Frenche or Italian, as 
in Englishe. It was now a common thy ng to see young vir- 
gins so nouzled and trained in the studie of letters, that thei 
willingly set all other vain pastymes at naught for learny nge’s 
sake.”’ With the common people, at any ‘vate, it was differ- 
ent; who, practisea on by the priests, and irritated by other 
causes of discontent, broke out in many places, and partic- 
ularly in Devonshire into open insurrection. ‘These, laying 
their heads together, agreed on certain articles to be sent 
up to the king ; one of which was, that the English Bibles 
already in circulation should be called in, and that the fur- 
ther publication of them should be prohibited. The reply 
to this demand, said to have been drawn up by Cranmer, 
breathes a noble spirit. ‘* Wherefore,” it is urged, “ did 
the Holy Ghost come down in fiery tongues, and give the 
apostles knowledge of all languages, but that all nations 
might hear, speak, and learn God’s word j in their mother- 
tongue ? And will you have God further from us, than from 
all other countries? that he shall speak to every man in his 
own language, that he understandeth, and was born in, and to 
us shall speak a strange language, that we understand not.” * 
Edward died July 6, 1553, and was succeeded by his half- 
sister Mary, under whose short reign of five years the nation 
relapsed again into Popery. One of the early objects of her 
government appears to have been to restore the law respect- 
ing the Scriptures to the same state in which it was left by 
her father. Accordingly in 1554 an address came up from 
the Lower House of Convocation to the Upper House, pray- 
ing, among other things, that all suspected translations of 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the statute passed 
four years before Henry’s death and after the Catholics had 
recovered the ascendency, might be destroyed and burnt 
throughout the kingdom. The ‘suspected translations ”’ 
were ‘T'yndal’s, and those which were founded on his, and 
retained his obnoxious prologues and notes ; the others being 
expressly excepted from the prohibition in the statute refer- 
red to. Lewis, from not regarding these exceptions, falls 
into the mistake of mippanes all translations interdicted ; 
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though even he is afterwards led to conjecture, that, whatever 
discouragement the English Bible may have met with’ in this 
reign, the printed copies of it were not burnt or destroyed 
as they had been formerly. Mr. Charles Butler goes further, 
and says, without giving his authority, “It is ‘remarkable, 
that, notwithstanding the persecuting spirit with which the 
reign of Queen Mary is justly charged, Cranmer’s Bible 
was, throughout her reign, permitted to remain on sale.” * 
This indulgence, however, did not probably originate in the 
good will of the government, but in the impossibility of ex- 
tirpating immediately the immense number of copies of the 
English Bible already in circulation, in a preference for 
Cranmer’s, as being, in their judgment, the least exceptiona- 
ble, in the obvious impolicy of attempting too much at,once, 
and in a plan to resort to further and more efficient meas- 
ures, as public opinion should be ripe for them. 

The severities practised against the Gospellers, as the 
favorers of the Reformation in England now began to be 
called, drove many of them (Neal says, above eight hundred) 
to seek an asylum in the Protestant states on the continent. 
Several of the most eminent of them settled at Geneva, and 
there employed themselves, Johnson tells us, “ in translating 
the Holy Bible into English, intending to do it with more 
exactness than hitherto had been done, having the opportu- 
nity of consulting with Calvin and Beza in order thereunto. 
These were Miles Coverdale, Christopher Goodman, An- 
thony Gilby; Thomas Sampson, William Cole of Corpus 
Christi College Oxon, and William Whitingham, all zealous 
Calvinists, both in doctrine and discipline. What they per- 
formed may be perceived by the Bible that goes under the 
name of the Geneva Bible at this day. It was in those days, 
when it first came forth, better esteemed of, than of later 
times; but for a long while was much valued, by the Puri- 
tans, chiefly for the sake of the Calvinistical annotations, 
and had several impressions.” + Coverdale, here mention- 
ed, was the same person to whom we are indebted, as stated 
above, for the first printed English Bible. He had returned 
to England during the last reign, and for his great services as 
a reformer, and his learning, especially in the Scriptures, had 
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been promoted to the bishopric of Exeter; but was now 
obliged a second time to find safety in exile. As he had 
before this declared himself in favor of a variety of transla- 
tions, admitting at the same time that the Bible published 
by himself might be made more complete and perfect, we 
cannot wonder at his readiness to join in a project for an im- 
proved version. Johnson is mistaken in making William 
Cole to have been one of the six Genevan translators ; it 
was Thomas Cole, the brother of William. All of them 
were imbued, in a greater or less degree, with Puritanism, 
and with more liberal notions of civil and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, than were then generally prevalent, as appears 
occasionally in their notes , and on this account, more proba 
bly than on account of any real or supposed doctrinal lean- 
ings, their Bible never was a favorite with the high church 
party, or the high monarchists. ‘The charge brought against 
this Bible by Simon and others, that it was only an English 
translation of the French of Olivetan, lately revised by Cal- 
vin and Beza, overstates the obligations of Coverdale and his 
associates to this particular version; though they do appear 
to have made it their model. 

“The truth is,’ says Geddes, — ‘and why should not 
the truth be spoken? ogdor yao 7 aij Ie aet, —that James’s 
translators did litthe more than copy the Geneva version ; 
which was little more than a transcript from the revised 
French ; which was chiefly borrowed from Pagninus. If any 
one doubt of this, let him compare all those versions with 
as much pains and patience as I have done; and then let 
him contradict me. Legant prius, et postea despiciant.”” In 
a note he gives his opinion of the Geneva Bible compared 
with the present authorized version. ‘‘'The principal differ- 
ence,” he says, ‘‘consists in a more scrupulous adhesion to 
the letter of the original, and in the insertion of a multitude 
of italics to supply its apparent deficiency ; although the 
greater part of these supplements are virtually contained in 
the Hebrew. On the whole, I make no hesitation to de- 
clare, that I think the Geneva version, in general, the better 
of the two.” * 

The New Testament of this revision was printed, 1557, 
in a small duodecimo volume, in a small but very beautiful 
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type. It is remarkable for being the first New Testament 
in English with the present distinction and numbering of the 
verses, instead of capital letters succeeding each other at 
equal distances in the margin. The expedient had been 
resorted to by Robert Stephens in an edition of the Greek 
Testament published about.six years before, as a means of 
easy and direct reference to particular passages ; but he only 
numbered the verses in the margin, and did not, like his 
English imitators, break them into distinct and separate para- 
graphs, often to the perplexity and obstruction of the sense. 
The Old Testament of this version did not appear until after 
the return of most of the refugees at the accession of Eliza- 
.beth ; but some of the translators stayed behind until the whole 
was completed and published, in 1560. It was first printed 
at Geneva by Rouland Hall in quarto; after which it was’ 
carefully revised and again published in 1568; and again, in 
1576, under the following title, ‘‘ The Bible: that is the 
Holy Scriptures conteined in the Olde and Newe Testa- 
ment. ‘Translated according to the Ebrewe and Greke, and 
conferred with the best translations in divers languages, with 
most profitable annotations upon all the harde places, and 
other thinges of great importance, as may appeare in the 
Epistle to the Reader.’’ In the Epistle, here referred to, the 
translators inform us, that ‘‘ they thought they could bestowe 
their labours and study in nothing which could be more ac- 
ceptable to God and comfortable to his church than in the 
translating of the holy scriptures into our native tongue; 
that albeit divers heretofore have endeavoured to atchieve 
this, yet considering the infancie of those times and imper- 
fect knowledge of the tongues, in respect of the ripe age and 
clere light which God had then revealed, the translations 
required greatly to be perused and reformed: that therefore 
they had been for the space of two years and more, day and 
night, occupied in making this translation ; and that they had 
been encouraged to take so much pains by the ready wills 
of such, whose hearts God likewise touched not to spare any 
charges for the furtherance of such a work ; the great oppor- 
tunitie and occasions by reason of so many godly and learned 
men, and such diversities of translations in divers tongues : 
and accordingly had by all meanes indeavoured to set forth 
the puritie of the word, and right sense of the Holy Ghost, 
for the edifying of the brethren in faith and charitie.”’ 
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The political complexion of the notes may be gathered 
from one or two examples. "The following is the marginal 
note on the conduct of the Hebrew midwives, Exodus i. 19. 
“Their disobedience to the kings of Egypt, in preserving 
alive the men children was lawful, but their dissembling evil.” 
In 2 Chronicles xv. 16. it is said, ‘‘And king Asa deposed 
Maachah his mother’’; on wick the marginal comment is 
‘Or grandmother: and herein he shewed, that he lacked 
zeal: for she ought to have died both by the covenant and 
by the lawe of God, but he [Asa] gave place to foolish 
pitie, and would also seme after a sort to satisfie the Law.” 
Such passages were thought by the court party under the 
Tudorsfand Stuarts to strike at their favorite doctrines of 
passive obedience and the divine right of kings. ‘The doc- 
trinal leanings of the notes, as has been intimated before, 
are highly Calvinistic ; but not enough so, it would seem, to 
keep the orthodoxy of the translators from being suspected. 
Fuller, writing under date of 1611, says; ‘“ In this or the 
next yeare, a “Doctor in solemn assembly in the University of 
Oxford publicly in his sermon at St. Maries, accused them as 
guilty of misinterpretation touching the divinity of Christ, and 
his Messiahship, as if symbolizing \ with the Arrians and Jewes 
against them both: For which he was afterwards suspended 
by Dr. Robert Abbot, propter conctones pubiicas minus ortho- 
doxas, & offensionis plenas.” * 

Lewis says, that of this Bible, which was generally pre- 
ferred and used in private families on account of the notes, 
there were above thirty editions in folio, quarto, and octavo, 
printed, mostly by the royal printers, from the year 1560 to 
1616. Editions of it were also printed at Geneva, Edinburgh, 
and Amsterdam. Long after king James’s Bible had been 
published by authority, and had found its way into general 
circulation, the people, we are told, lamented the absence of 
the marginal comments to which they had been accustomed, 
protesting, as many have done since, that there was no such 
thing as reading and understanding the word of God without 
*° the Geneva spectacles.” Of the earlier English Bibles 
few copies are to be met with in this country, and of some 
of them, none; but Cranmer’s and the Geneva are not 
of unfrequent occurrence, especially inthe public collec- 
tions. A collated specimen of these, artehnnn may not be 
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unacceptable to our readers, showing how far the latter devi- 
ates from the former, the former being but a revised and 
slightly altered copy of Matthewe’s, or, rather we may say, 


of Tyndal and Coverdale’s. 


CRANMER. 


Matthew. The xxv Chapter. 


Then shall the kingdom of 
heaven be like unto ten virgins 
which toke their lampes, and 
went to meet the brydegrome 
(and the bride). But fyve of 
them were foolyshe, and fyve 
were wyse. They that were 
folyshe, toke their lampes, but 
toke none oyle withthem. But 
the wyse toke oyle with them in 
their vessels with their lampes 
also. While the brydgrom tar- 
yed, they all slombred and 
slept. And even at midnyght, 
there was a crye made: behold, 
the brydgrome cometh, go out 
to meet him. Then all those 
Virgins arose, and prepared 
their lampes. So the folysshe 
sayde unto the wyse : geve us of 
your oyle : for oure lampes are 
gone out. But the wyse an- 
swered, sayinge: not so, lest 
there be not ynough for us and 
you: but go ye rather to them 
that sell, and by for your selves. 
And whyl they went to bye, 
the brydgrome came : and they 
that were ready, went in with 
him to the mariage, and the 
gate was shut up. Afterwarde 
came also the other. virgins, 
saying: lord, lord, open to us. 
But he answered and sayde: 
verely I saye unto you: I 
knowe you not. 





GENEVA. 
Matthew. Chap. xxv. 


1. Then the kingdome of 
heaven shalbe likened unto 
ten virgins, which tooke their 
lampes, and went to meete the 
bridegrome. 

2. And five of them were 
wise, and five foolish. 

3. The foolish tooke their 
lampes, but tooke none oyle 
withthem. ™ 

4. But the wise tooke oyle in 
their vessels with their lampes. 

5. Now while the bridegrome 
taried long,allslumbred & slept. 

7. And at midnight there 
was a cry made, Behold, the 
bridegrome commeth: go out 
to meete him. 

7. Then all those virgins a- 
rose, and trimmed their lampes. 

8. And the foolish said to 
the wise, Give us of your oyle, 
for our lampes are out. 

9. But the wise answered, 
saying, We feare least there 
will not bee ynough for us and 
you: but goe ye rather to them 
that sell and bye for your selves. 

10. And while they went to 
bye, the bridgrome came : and 
they that were readie, went 
in with him to the wedding, 
and the gate was shut. 

11. Afterwards came also 
the other virgins, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open to us. 

12. But he answered, and 
sayde, Verely I say unto you, 
I know you not. 
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Elizabeth succeeded Mary, November 17, 1558. ‘“‘ When 
the Queen,” says Johnson, ‘‘ passed through the city from 
the tower to her coronation, in a pageant erected at Cheap- 
side, an old man with a scythe and wings, representing Time, 
appeared, coming out of a hollow place or cave, leading 
another person all clad in white silk, gracefully apparelled, 
who represented Truth (the daughter of Time), which lady 
had a book in her hand, on which was written, Verbum Ver- 
itatis, the Word of Truth. It was the Bible in English, 
which, after a speech made to the Queen, Truth reached 
down towards her, which was taken and brought by a gen- 
tleman attending, to her hands. As soon as she received it, 
she kissed it, and with both her hands held it up, and then 
laid it upon her breast, greatly thanking the city for that 
present, and said, she would often read over that book.” * 
She did not, in the general policy of her reign, disappoint 
the expectations thus raised at its commencement. Injunc- 
tions were soon issued, like those in Henry’s and Edward’s 
time, requiring every church to be provided, within six 
months, with “one booke of the whole Bible of the largest 
volume in English,” and within twelve months with an Eng- 
lish translation of Erasmus’s Paraphrases, and that the same 
should be set up in some convenient place of resort for the 
use of the parishioners. Care was also taken that the cler- 
gy, instead of privately discouraging any person from reading 
the Scriptures, as many of them had done formerly notwith- 
standing similar Injunctions, should comfort and exhort all 
thereto, ‘‘as the very lively worde of God, and the special 
food of man’s soul.”” The press, moreover, did not long re- 
main idle. Impression after impression of the various Eng- 
lish Bibles before mentioned began soon to be issued in quick 
succession, and circulated throughout the kingdom, to meet 
and satisfy the interest and curiosity which these measures 
had awakened. From 1560 to 1570, inclusive, no less than 
seventeen editions of the whole Bible, and six of the New 
Testament alone, were published, for the most part by the 
London printers. Here too we may observe, that such had 
been the progress of the Reformation in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Scotland, that as early as 1559 the following act 
was passed, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
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bishops, securing to the people the privilege of reading the 
Scriptures, clogged however with a condition which, though 
ofien acted on, has seldom been so baldly expressed. ‘It is 
statute and ordained, that it shal be lawful to all our Sove- 
reign Lady’s lieges, to have the holy writ of the New Tes- 
tament and the Old, in the vulgar tongue, in Inglis or Scotts, 
of a good and true translation ; and that they shall incurre no 
crime for the having or the reding of the same. Provided 
always, that no man dispute, or hold opinions, under the 
pains contained in the acts of parliament.” * 

None, however, of the English versions of Scripture, as 
yet made, gave entire satisfaction to the leading men in 
church and state. Bishop Sandys, writing to Archbishop 
Parker, said of Cranmer’s Bible, ‘‘ ‘The setters forth of this 
our common translation followed Munster too much, who 
doubtless was a very negligent man in his doings, and often 
swerved very much from the Hebrew.” A growing preju- 
dice was also felt against the Geneva version, and especially 
against the notes, by the high-church party, as being, to 
adopt the words afterwards used by James, “ very partial, 
untrue, seditious, and savouring too much of dangerous and 
traiterous conceits.”’ It was found, moreover, “that copies 
of the former translation were so wasted, that very many 
churches wanted Bibles, and that they were very faultily 
printed.” ‘These considerations induced Archbishop Parker 
to undertake a new translation or revision of the Scriptures, 
under the authority and commission, as Fuller says, of the 
Queen. With this view he divided the whole Bible into 
fifteen or more parts, and distributed these among as many 
men of learning whom he could trust, eight of them being 
bishops, with instructions to each to revise and correct the 
part allotted him, and to return the same; thus reserving to 
himself the right and opportunity to “‘ examine, prepare, and 
finish all.”” ‘The several persons to whom the work was 
assigned proceeded in it with alacrity, and the edition of the 
Bible which was the result of their labors appeared in 1568, 
elegantly printed in large folio. It is sometimes called Par- 
ker’s Bible, from the Primate, but more frequently the 
Bishops’ Bible ; at its first appearance it went in some quar- 


ters, we are told, under the nickname of Elizabeth’s Oppo- 
sition Bible. 
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The object of the revisers was, as the Archbishop says in 
the Preface, ‘‘to add some more light in the translation and 
order of the text, and to print it more correctly ; in doing 
which they had followed the former translation | Cranmer’ 3] 
more than any other, and varied as little as possible from it, 
unless where they observed it was not so agreeable to the orig- 
inal text.”’ ‘* No offence,”’ he says, further on, ‘‘ can justly 
be taken for this new labour, nothing prejudicing any other 
man’s judgment by this doing ; nor “yet hereby professing 
this to be so absolute a translation as that hereafter might 
follow no other that might see that which as yet was not 
understood. In this point, it is convenient to consider the 
judgment of John [Fisher] once Bishop of Rochester was 
in, who thus wrote: It is not unknewn, but that many things 
have been more dilligently discussed, and more clearly un- 
derstanded by the wits of these latter dayes, as wel con- 
cerning the Gospels, as other Scriptures, than in old time 
they were. ‘The cause whereof is, for that to the old men 
the ice was not broken, or for that their age was not suffi- 
cient exquisitely to expend the whole main sea of the Scrip- 
tures, or else for that in this large field of the Scriptures a 
man may gather some ears untouched after the harvest-men, 
how dilligent soever they were. For there be yet in the 
Gospels very many dark places, which without all doubt to 
posterity shall be made much more open.” 1 John v. 7, 
which in Cranmer’s Bible is printed in a different letter, is 
printed in this edition without any distinction. The chap- 
ters, also, in imitation of the Geneva Bible, are divided into 
verses, and numbered, as in the present version, and there 
are short original notes, and scripture-references in the 
margin. . The Bishops translate the last clause of 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. ‘‘ by the auctority of eldership ”; and of | Peter ii. 
13. ‘‘as having the preéminence.” Formerly 2 ‘Tim. i. 
16, had been rendered thus, ‘“ All scripture, geven by in- 
spiration of God, is profitable ; ’ ” which in this revision was 
made to read, as in our present Bibles, “ All scripture ts 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable.”’ 

“Of this Bible,” Lewis tells us, “I observe, that the 
editions of it are mostly in folio, and in quarto. I never 
heard of but one in 8vo. viz. 1569, in a small black letter, 
and the New Testament alone in 8vo. 1613.” The rea- 
son of this probably was, that the Bishops’ Bible, though 
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the authorized version, for forty-three years, was seldom used 
except in churches, the Geneva translation being generally 
preferred in private families, notwithstanding all the efforts 
on the part of the government to supplant it. Dr. Geddes 
assigns the following as another reason for the unpopularity 
of the Bishops’ Bible: ‘‘ The greatest objection made to 
this translation was, that it deviated too much from the orig- 
inal, in favor of the Greek and Latin versions. This, we 
apprehend,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ would not, at present, be 
accounted a great defect ; for the deviations from the original 
are rarely unwarranted ; or, rather, they are only deviations 
from corrupted copies, or rabbinical comments. But at that 
time the idea had begun to prevail, that the Masoretic text 
was inviolably to be adhered to; and this was, probably, the 
chief cause, why the Bishops’ Bible was so little prized, 
and so soon superseded.”” ‘The same writer adds in a note: 
‘“‘ This translation having become extremely rare, a new edi- 
tion of it was announced by Hogg in the year 1778: but this 
edition is a mere counterfeit; being an exact transcript of 
the Geneva Bible.” * 

“The Papists,” says Lewis, ‘finding by the Bible’s 
being printed so oft in English, that it was impossible 
to keep it out of the common people’s hands, were now 
resolved to have an English translation of their own making.” 
The account which he proceeds to give of Catholic versions, 
and the remark applies with still greater force to the account 
given by Johnson, is, as Mr. Butler justly complains, very 
imperfect, and written with an evident prejudice against the 
Catholic Church.+ It is remarkable that men, who could 
find so much to admire in the constancy, and so much to pity 
and resent in the wrongs of Tyndal and Coverdale and the 
other Protestant exiles, appear so insensible to any similarity 
of merit and hardship in the Rhemish translators. Early in 
Elizabeth’s reign they had sought refuge in Flanders, whence 
they were soon obliged to remove on account of the war to 
Rheims, and here in 1582 they published the Rhemish Tes- 
tament, as it is called, in one quarto volume. The publica- 
tion of the Old Testament of this version did not take place 
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till after their return to Doway in 1609, and hence the whole, 
which is in three volumes, is known by the name of the 
Doway Bible. A candid and competent judge has said of it: 
‘It is a literal and barbarous translation from the Vulgate, 
before its last revision, and accompanied with acrimonious 
and injurious annotations. Their residence in a foreign coun- 
try, and what they deemed a cruel exile from their own, had 
corrupted the translators’ language, and soured their tempers ; 
and it was, unhappily, the common custom of those lament- 
able times, to season every religious controversy with gall 
and vinegar. We do not find that Withers, Fulke, and Cart- 
wright, who drew their quills against the Doway annotators, 
were a bit more courteous in their retorts.”’ * 

The translators themselves, in their preface to the Testa- 
ment, say: ‘‘ they did not publish upon an erroneous opinion 
of its being necessary, that the holy Scriptures should always 
be in our mother tongue, or that they ought to be read indif- 
ferently of all, or could be easily understood of every one 
that reads or hears them in a known language, or that they 
generally and absolutely judged it more convenient in it self, 
and more agreeable to God’s word and honour, or the edifi- 
cation of the faithful, to have them turned into vulgar tongues, 
than to be kept and studied only in the ecclesiastical lan- 
guages ; but they translated this sacred book upon special 
consideration of the present time, state and condition of their 
countrie, unto which divers things were either necessary or 
profitable, and medicinable now, that otherwise in the peace 
of the church were neither much requisite, nor perchance 
wholly tolerable.”” ‘* Moreover,” they said, ‘ in hard places 
they presumed not to soften the speeches or phrases, but 
religiously kept them word for word, and point for point, for 
feare of missing or restraining the sense of the Holy Ghost. 
As Eph. vi. 12. ‘against the spirituals of wickedness in 
celestials.’’’ ‘ Luke xxii. 20. they translated, ‘This is the 
chalice, the new Testament’ &c. not ‘This chalice zs the 
new Testament.’’’ ‘‘ Sometimes also,” they said, ‘ the 
followed of purpose the scripture phrase, as ‘ the hel of fire.’ ”” 

We have now brought down the history of English bibli- 
cal translations to the first publication of the present author- 
ized version, or King James’s Bible. ¢ At the celebrated 
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conference at Hampton Court in 1603, held soon after that 
monarch came to the English throne, the party who so feebly 
represented the Puritans on that occasion moved his majesty, 
among other things, that there might be a new translation of 
the Bible, on the ground that those allowed in the reigns of 
Henry and Edward were corrupt, and not answerable to the 
truth of the original. The proposition was favorably enter- 
tained by the king, and accordingly fifty-four persons were 
appointed under royal commission, in the following year, to 
undertake the work, and complete it with as little delay as 
possible. We have collected materials for biographical 
notices of these men, which, however, our limits will con- 
strain us to defer, as well as all discussion respecting their 
competency as translators, and the value of their labors, and 
the expediency of another revision of the authorized version. 
Our remaining space, in pursuance of the plan marked out 
in the beginning of the article, must be given to some histor- 
ical and bibliographical notices of the formation of the com- 
mon English Bible, of its principal editors, and of the changes 
and present state of its text. 

The translators were divided into six companies, two of 
which were to meet at Westminster, two at Oxford, and two 
at Cambridge, and distinct portions of Scripture were allotted 
to each for revision and correction according to certain rules 
prescribed by the king. Various causes conspired to delay 
the work, so that the several companies do not appear to have 
seriously entered on the duties assigned them until 1607,* 
and almost three years, it seems, were spent in the service. 
After this the several portions of Scripture, as amended by 
the companies, were sent up to London to be again revised 
and compared by acommittee of six, others say twelve, dele- 
gates from the companies, who met daily at Stationers’ Hall 
for the joint labor, and were engaged upon it for about nine 
months. ‘The preface, a wretched piece of affectation and 
pedantry, is ascribed to Dr. Myles Smith, by whom, in com- 
pany with Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, the whole work 





appeared from time to time of separate parts of Scripture and single 
books, though these were numerous, especially of the Psalms or Psalter, 
and doubtless bad considerable influence on subsequent translations of 
the entire Bible or ‘Testament. 

* Todd, on the authority of Anthony Wood, gives to this year, 1607, 
the conclusion of the work. —.Memoirs of Dr. Walton, Vol. I. p. xiv. 
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was once more carefully gone over, and prepared for the 
press. It was first printed by Robert Barker, the king’s 
printer, London, 1611, in folio. In the Preface the transla- 
tors are made to say, in the writer’s lucid and graceful man- 
ner that they ‘‘ hadspent about this work twice seven sev- 
enty-two daysand more.” Asif to deprecate criticism they 
likewise observe “ that the best things have been calumniated, 
and that his majestie knew full well, that whosoever attempted 
any thing for the public, especially if it pertaineth to religion, 
and to the opening and clearing of the word of God, the same 
setteth himself upon a stage to be glouted upon by every evil 
eye; yea he casteth himself headlong upon pikes, to be 
gored by every sharp tongue.” Of their care and labor in 
the revision they observe, among other things ‘‘ Neither did 
we think much to consult the translators or commentators, 
Chaldee, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, or Latin; no nor the 
Spanish, French, [talian, or Dutch ; neither did we disdain 
to revise that which we had done, and to bring back to the 
anvil that which we had hammered.” Still they profess, that 
“‘they never thought from the beginning, that they should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of abad one 
a good one ; but their endeavour and mark was to make a 
good one better, or out of many good ones one principal 
good one, not justly to be excepted against.” 

When in the judgment of the translators the sense required 
it, they supplied words in the English not having any 
precisely answering to them in the original; but these they 
put in italics. The contents of each chapter, as it was under- 
stood by the translators, are printed over it, and column titles 
are also given, both of which have the effect of a running 
commentary to lead, or mislead, the reader. Scriptural 
references and short verbal explanations, or various readings 
are occasionally set in the margin, which last, according to 
Dr. Adam Clarke, ‘are to be preferred to those in the text 
in the proportion of at least eight to ten.”” They also adopt- 
ed a peculiar mode of distinguishing the names of the Deity 
by the manner in which they were printed. The word 
mm of the Old Testament, instead of translating it invariably 
Jehovah, as perhaps would have been best, they sometimes 
translate Lorp, and sometimes Gop ; but they aim to distin- 
guish these titles, even to common English readers, from 
Lord and God, when representing other words in the He- 
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brew (}7% and 5x), by printing them in small capitals as above. 
Mr Curtis tells us, that the modification of Archbishop 
Usher’s system, sometimes, though erroneously, called ‘the 
Bible and authorized ” chronology, was added to the margin 
of our Bibles about 1680. A costly and elegant edition was 
published, 1701, in large folio, under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Tenison, containing among other improvements many 
additional dates and other marginal notes by Bishop Lloyd. 
The printed copy, generally reputed, until of late, the 
most correct, and followed as the standard edition, is that of 
Oxford, in folio, 1769, prepared and published under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. Blayney. The text was carefully colla- 
ted with several of the early and most approved editions, the 
punctuation amended, the italicizing of the words systema- 
tized, the summaries of chapters and running-titles at the top 
of the page revised, and above thirty thousand new scriptu- 
ral references inserted. A few intentional alterations appear 
also to have been made in the translation itself with a view 
to bring it nearer to the originals. 

Complaints have frequently been made, and the jealousies 
of the people awakened, respecting the state of the printed 
copies of the authorized version of the Scriptures. In Crom- 
well’s time, a long list of errata, amounting to two thousand, 
most of them, however, unimportant, was brought in by the 
Company of Stationers against a Bible of Hill’s, then in the 
press. Burton, in giving an account of the proceedings on this 
memorial in his Parliamentary Diary for January 14, 1657, 
says: ‘* There was one Robinson, a Scotchman, corrector of 
his Highness’s press, a very busy person, and swelling in his 
own opinion, and skill in the tongues, who openly arraigned, 
not only the Cambridge translation of church Bibles, but all 
other Bibles whatsoever now in England, as faulty, both in 
printing and difference from the original. Mr, Tymbes took 
an occasion to say, that a Jesuit could do no more but arraign 
our Bibles. Lord Strictland and I were of the same opinion, 
and that it was of dangerous consequence to grant that by a 
vote of the Committee. It would hear ill abroad. Robinson 
was so nettled at it, that he questioned Mr. Tymbes for com- 





* See an account of Dr. Blayney’s labors given in his “ Letter tothe 
Vice Chancellor and the other Delegates of the Clarendon Press,” 
first published in “The Gentleman’s Magazine ” for November, 1769. 
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paring him to a Jesuit. ‘The Committee ordered that Rob- 
inson should be reproved sharply, which was done. Ordered, 
that Mr. Hill do within fourteen days bring in a note to this 
Committee of his amendments, and another note of what he 
has not amended, to the end the Committee may consider, 
whether the impression may beso amended by putting in new 
sheets, &c., as that the same may be published.” * Again, 
the Lower House of Convocation in a ‘‘ humble represen- 
tation” tothe Archbishop and Bishops, in 1703, earnestly 
remonstrated against the ‘‘ gross errors” which had found 
their way into some of the late editions of the English Bible, 
and among the rest into that of Bishop Lloyd’s already 
mentioned. ‘The abuse grew at length to such a height that 
orders were issued by the king, in 1724, requiring the paten- 
tees for printing Bibles, not only to print thein on goud pa- 
per, and at a reasonable price, but to employ such correctors 
of the press, and allow them such salaries, as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, for the time be- 
ing, should approve. 

One of the first corruptions of the text which made much 
noise in the church was that of Acts vi. 3, by which “ whom 
we may appoint over this business,”’ was so altered as to read 
“whom ye may appoint,” &c. As it favored the practice of 
the Independents, they were suspected by some of intro- 
ducing it designedly, but without reason, as the error has 
been traced back to a Bible printed at Cambridge by Buck and 
Daniel, in 1638. Fuller, in his ‘“‘ Mixt Contemplations on 
These Times,” mentions a Bible printed at London, in 1653, 
in which, 1 Cor. vi. 9., read “ Know ye not that the unrigh- 
teous shall inherit the kingdom of God,” for ‘shall not in- 
herit.”” ‘In a Bible,’ to borrow Dibdin’s account, “ printed 
in the reign of Charles I., the word not was left out in the 
Seventh Commandment. Selden in his ‘ ‘Table Talk,’ (Art. 
‘Bible’), says, ‘a thousand copies’ were printed with the 
omission of the not. And Heylin, in his Life of Laud, Book 
Ill. p. 228., fixes it in the year 1632. ‘His Majesty 
[Charles I.], being made acquainted with it by the Bishop of 
London, order was given for calling the printers into the 
High Commission; where, upon evidence of the fact, the 
whole impression was called in, and the printers deeply 





* Burton’s Parliamentary Diary, Vol I. p. 348. 
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fined, as they justly merited.’ In this same reign an edition 
of the Bible was printed, in which the text, Psalm xiv. 1. ran, 
* The fool hath said in his heart, There tsa God.” Mr. Nye 
(in his Defence of the Canon of the New Testament) tells 
us, that in consequence ‘the printers were fined £3000, 
and all the copies were suppressed by the King’s order.’ If 
the fact be thus,’ Mr. Dibdin adds, ‘‘ the punishment seems 
to have been frightfully disproportionate ; for the error might 
have been committed, through inadvertency, by the most 
respectable printers. ‘The wonder is, even in this our day, 
not that errors very frequently occur (which they do), but 
that more errors are not discernible, considering the millions 
of Bibles which perhaps half a dozen years bring forth.”’ * 

In 1831 Mr. Curtis, impressed it would seem with an 
opinion, that our modern Bibles have been grossly cor- 
rupted, as well by zntfentional as unintentional changes, first 
began to solicit attention to this subject from those, whom he 
supposed to have authority to remedy the evil. He has been 
encouraged and seconded by his Dissenting brethren in all 
that he has done, and has created a degree of excitement, 
and set on foot investigations, that may lead to important re- 
sults. At present we shall go no further into this controversy 
than to cull out of the two pamphlets, mentioned at the head 
of this article, such information as will illustrate the general 
subject of our inquiries. 

It is not generally understood in this country, we suspect, 
that the exclusive right of printing the common Bible in 
England belongs to the two Universities, and the King’s 
Printers in London. This is “the existing monopoly,” 
which Mr. Curtis mentions in his title-page as being “ an in- 
adequate protection of the authorized version of the Scrip- 
ture.” And for this protection, such as itis, the British pub- 


lic pay, he tells us, “‘ from forty to fifty thousand pounds per 
annum.” 


‘This at least,” he says, “‘ would appear to be paid on its 
entire supply, over and above what the Bible might otherwise be 
procured for, — a tax on the noblest and most needful knowl- 
edge, I would hope, and do believe, quite unparalleled. A 
judicious friend calculates that the Bible Society alone pays 
twenty-four thousand pounds annually above what it could print 





* Library Companion, p. 34. 
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its English Bibles for, if the monopoly were broken up. Pre- 
cautions in breaking it up might be necessary, but need not cost 
the country a twentieth part of this tax.” — Existing Monop- 


oly, p. iv. 

As if to forestall the reader’s indignation, Mr. Curtis 
prints the following statement or summary on the first leaf of 
his pamphlet : 

‘** Counting the words only which are altered in the modern 
Bibles, and a few of the paragraph marks, which are impor- 
tant; that is, not at all including the general alterations of the 
orthography or minute punctuation, there appear — 


INTENTIONAL DEPARTURES FROM KING JAMES’S BIBLE. 


In the Book of Genesis containing 50 Chap. 807 
“6 Exodus ”" oS 724 
6 Psalms “ a: * 600 
6 Lamentations ” 5 & 59 
e St. Matthew's Gospel ae 416 
se Hebrews ee... 147 
oe Revelation = 178 


308 2931 


Or, in about one fourth of the Bible, upwards of Two Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred such departures, suggesting the presump- 
tion, that there are upwards of Eleven Thousand in the entire 


Version.” 


Fairness requires that Mr. Cardwell’s reply to this formi- 
dable array of intentional alterations should be subjoined. 


*‘In this calculation, Mr. Curtis has studiously omitted to 
inform us from how many different editions, and where and 
when printed, these variations have been collected. Now I 
have examined, with the help of a minute collation, the text of 
the Book of Genesis and St. Matthew’s Gospel, and I affirm 
that, if we exclude changes as to italics and the printing of the 
word Lord or God, and such differences as between toward 
and towards, ye and you, among and amongst, born and borne, 
flee and fly, to and unto, — including, in short, those depar- 
tures only which convey an actual difference of meaning, there 
are not in the copy which I have used (the Oxford 4to. of 
1824) more than nine departures, intentional or otherwise, cor- 
rect or incorrect, from the text of King James’s Bible A (edi- 
tion of 1611) in the Book of Genesis, nor more than eleven in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. I affirm also, that in most of these 
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cases the departure is justified by the words of the original 
languages, and by the length of time during which each cor- 


rected reading has had possession in our English Bibles.” — 
Oxford Bibles, p. 16. 


Our confidence in Mr. Curtis is weakened still further by 
what is said in this controversy on the subject of identifying 
the original edition of the Common Version. In his Third 
Letter to the Bishop of London, that gentleman asks with 
reference to the changes made by Dr. Blayney, noticed 
above, — 


‘** And now shall we find, my Lord, that Dr. Blayney, or any 
of his learned friends, KNEW the edition of 1611, to which 
they evidently refer as King James’s Bible, to be the first or 
original edition? ‘The phrase, ‘ the edition of 1611,’ was evi- 
dently written on the supposition of there being but one edition 
of that year. But I personally possess Two (the candid reader 
will excuse a necessary egotism, in stating matters of fact): the 
copies of the Universities are all of one edition, I believe: but 
in the Archbishop’s library at Lambeth, and lately in the pos- 
session of George Offor, Esq. of Tower Hill, was a distinct 
edition of 1611, answering to my No. 1. Those of the Uni- 
versities answer to my No. 2.; and these editions are both in 
the ‘ large black letter.’ Moreover, in the British Museum is a 
third, distinct edition of this date, in a smaller black letter, and 
having I. eprr. lettered on the back, by the original direction, 
as it appears, of Dr. Charles Combe, of whose library the coun- 
try became the purchasers at alarge sum. In Dr. Cotton’s list 
this is described as an edition of L611, in small black letter. 
True it is, with regard to this last edition, that it exactly cor- 
responds in various typographical errors and minute points with 
a copy in Christ Church, Oxford, and with another which I 
now have before me, belonging to the Rev. the Conference of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, dated 1613. It may be regarded, 
therefore, as doubtful at what period between 1611 and 1613 
it was issued. 

“‘ But the fact of there being éwo editions, at least, of this year 
(1611) —one in the Lambeth library, and another at his hand, 
is surely sufficient to prove that Dr. Blayney and the Oxford 
Reformers of the text in 1769, were disgracefully ignorant of 
the materials they might have accumulated for their task: the 
resolution of the Delegates bears this ignorance of a vital point 
(which is the first edition) on the face of it; ; and leaves it 
doubtful whether throughout the whole business, they had a 
document of the slightest genuine authority before them! That 
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is, they may have mistaken a second and more inaccurate, for 
the first and genuine edition of the Translators.” — Existing 
Monopoly, pp. 54, 55. 

To this his Oxford antagonist replies, — 


‘That thirteen copies of A (the Oxford original) have been 
examined at Oxford; most of which have titles tothe Old Tes- 
tament, and all of them tothe New. In every instance the 
date is 1611. Again, eight copies of B (the Curtis original) 
have also been examined, and four of them have titles to the 
Old Testament bearing date 1613, the titles of the rest being 
lost. In these cases the titles of the New Testament bear date 
1611, but they seem to be taken, with some little alteration, 
from the same block with that of the edition A. This evidence 
then proves A to be of the year 1611, and B to be of subse- 
quent date; and the result is confirmed by many small but 
decisive tokens, by which an intelligent and experienced prin- 
ter can easily discover that B is the later of the two impres- 
sions. The Lambeth copy gives no support to the opinion of 
Mr. Curtis, as it did not belong to that library before the time 
of Archbishop Secker, and is found on examination to be made 
up from different editions, coniaining many leaves in various 
parts of the book, ascertained to belong to the year 1640.” — 
Oxford Bibles, p. 5. 


Besides it will not answer to reason, as Mr. Curtis often 
seems to do, on the presumption that if the corréctor of the 
press has before him the original edition, he has an infallible 
standard. The following are given by Mr. Cardwell as a 
few among many of the more important errors in the two 
editions just mentioned, compared with a valuable edition of 
1617, here denoted by C. 


* Exodus xiv. 10. Twenty-one words printed twice over in A; 
corrected in B. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5. prepared, A and B; repaired, correctly in C, 

Ezra iii. 5. offered, twice over A and B; corrected C. 

Job xxxix. 30. he, A and B; she, correctly C. 

Psalm Ixix. 32. good, A and B; God, correctly C. 

Jer. xxxviii. 16. Zedekiah, omitted in all three. 

Mal. iv. 2. ye, omitted A and B; inserted C. 

Ezek. xxiv. 7. not, omitted A and B; inserted C.’’ — Oxford 
Bibles, pp. 2, 3. 
We shall now copy some specific charges of corruption, as 

adduced by Mr. Curtis. 


“T must submit,” says he, “that whenever a point affects the 
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sense, we have no modern authority for altering the authorized 
punctuation. And the position of a comma will sometimes 
affect the statement of a scripture doctrine ; ez. gr. Heb. x. 12. 
that of the all-important doctrine of the atonement. Our 
Translators, placing their comma at ‘ ever,’ make the verse to 
read, ‘This man after he had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God.’ Dr. Blayney and 
the modern Bibles, removing the comma, read, ‘ This man 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on 
the right hand of God.’ Your Lordship will be aware, that this 
comma decides to which of two Greek clauses of the verse 
(nicely balanced) the phrase sig to Suqvexég attaches.”’ — Existing 
Monopoly, p. 58. 


He next passes to the consideration of the unauthorized 
changes made in Dr. Blayney’s edition in the use of italics. 
After observing that King James’s Translators often employ 
them to signify doubts on their part as to the authenticity of 


certain readings of the original Scriptures, as in 1 John ii. 
23, he adds: 


“Dr. Blayney and his coadjutors alsoemploy them to express 
their doubts of the authenticity of particular readings, — see 
John viii. 6. where they thus, in a sense, discard the whole 
clause, ‘as though he heard them not. Josh. iv. 6. ‘ Ask their 
fathers” Josh. xiv. 10. and the conjunction ‘ and,’ Josh. xxi. 16. 
supply other instances. 

‘**Some of the past consequences of this species of interfer- 
ence are curious. Mr. Horne (Critical Introduction, v. ii. p. 
892, second edit.) quoting the Rev. G. Hamilton, the author of 
a Codex Criticus, designed to form a correct Hebrew text of the 
Bible, adduces the italics or supplemental words of the first and 
last of these texts in Joshua, as proofs of what Hebrew Bible 
King James’s Translators used ; whereas, the Translators here 
insert no supplemental! words at all. ‘ Similar instances,’ says 
Mr. Hamilton, ‘may be observed in every book of the Bible!’ 
While Mr. Horne concludes his notice of the matter with an 
eulogy on ‘the extraordinary and minute attention of our ven- 
erable and much-traduced Translators.’ They have also this 
Gentleman’s meed of praise for similar care with regard to the 
[modern] italics inserted 1 Pet. v. 13. where, although the 
Greek New Testament contains no corresponding words to 
‘ church that is,’ they are found in the Peshito Syriac, and the 
Vulgate ; and the Translators seem to have decided accordingly. 
1 John iii. 16. supplies an instance of modern italics affecting 
the question of the Divinity of Him, ‘who laid down his life 
for us.’ ”’ — Existing Monopoly, pp. 59, 60. 
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That is to say, in 1 Jobn iii. 16, Mr. Curtis would not 
have “of God”’ italicized, though he knows that there is no- 
thing answering to them in the original, and though he knows 
that the Translators profess to print such words in this way. 
Rather than vary at all from what we may charitably pre- 
sume was a typographical error at first, he would persist in 
practising a deliberate and wicked Scuad on the unlearned. 
And yet this is the man, who, when it suits his occasions, 
can rebuke others for “ orthodox dishonesty,” and speaking 
“‘crookedly for God.” Other instances are given by him of 
words italicized in the modern Bibles, in regard to which we 
concur generally in the criticisms he has offered. We give 
a few examples. 


“Gen. vii. 22.— ‘ All which was in the dry land died ;’ 7. e. 
in the flood. This is an alteration of 1769. It does not mean 
the dryer heights or hills merely, but the whole of the dry land 
of the earth, as distinct from the waters. ‘Two instances of a 
similar alteration (from the Authorized Version) are found in 
Gen. i. 9, 10. and four others in Exod. xiv. 16-29. 

“Gen. xx. 17. —‘ And they bare children. From a Hebrew 
verb signifying to bear a child (Gesenius): not bare burdens, 
evil usage, or any thing of a more general nature. 

“Gen. xxiv. 52. — ‘ Worshipped, bowing himself to the earth.’ 
Not bowing tothe earth, but bowing his whole person in the 
entire prostration of the East, to God. 

“Gen. xlii. 11-34. — Five cases of ‘ true men’: as cppeund 
to spies. Not true brethren, or true Canaanites. There was 
no other way of expressing the plural of the original here. 

** Exod. xix. 12—‘ Take heed to yourselves that ye go not 
up.’ Putting ‘not’ (ignorantly) into italics here, makes a 
strong prohibition to which A PENALTY OF DEATH was attached, 
acommand. The Hebrew decidedly prohibits the going up 
into the mount. 

“Lev. iv. 13-27.— Three instances of ‘ somewhat against 
any of the commandments of the Lord concerning things which 
should not be done.’ A command concerning a thing which 
should not be done is a prohibition ; so Gesenius renders it. 
By putting these words into italics, the sim is said to be doing 
any of the commandments of the Lord which ought not to be done! ! 
And it is thrice said to be so.” — Existing Monopoly, p. 62. 


Dr. Blayney made many important changes in the heads 
or contents of the chapters, which give our author great 
offence. 
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** Certain obnoxious doctrines,” he says, ‘‘ are here softened ; 
‘man’s fall,’ is not ‘man’s shameful fall,’ as the Translators 
left it. (Gen. iii.) ‘The church maketh confession of their 
natural corruptions,’ Is. lxiv. (Trans.) is ‘Confesseth her own 
unworthiness,’ (Blayney). ‘ What we were by nature,’ Eph. ii. 
(Trans.) ‘The Ephesians, — their former corrupt heathen 
state,’ (BI.) So the prominence given to Christ (as a subject 
of prophecy in particular) appears to have been objectionable. 
Deut. xvili. 15. ‘‘ Christ, the prophet, is to be heard,’ (‘Trans.) 
is exchanged for, ‘ A prophet to arise like unto Moses, is to be 
hearkened unto, (Bl.)— Isa. xvi. ‘ Moab exhorted to yield obe- 
dience to Christ’s kingdom,’ (Trans.) ‘To yield obedience 
to the throne of David,’ (Bl.)— xxii. ‘Eliakim prefiguring 
the kingdom of Christ, his substitution,’ (Trans.) ‘ Eliakim’s 
advancement in Shebna’s room,’ (Bl.) Again, while gen- 
erally the Reformers of 1769, lengthen these contents in, 
those of Heb. i. where our Translators had said, ‘‘ Christ is 
preferred before the angels, both in person and office,’ Blayney 
omits the important words, ‘ both in person and,’ and makes the 
superiority only official. In the next chapter, where they say, 
‘We ought to be obedient to Christ, because he vouchsafed to 
take our nature upon him ;’ Blayney substitutes, ‘ The obliga- 
tions we are under to give more earnest heed to the gospel 
doctrine.” ” — Existing Monopoly, pp. 64, 65. 

‘Just an Unitarian phrase,” says Mr. Curtis in a note on 
the last words. We are sorry, nevertheless, to learn, that 
this and the other judicious amendments proposed by Dr. 
Blayney have been withdrawn and suppressed, and that the 
Bibles published in England of late years have gone back to 
the false and absurd comments of King James’s men. The 
proper way would be to have none, as in some of the Bibles 
published in this country. 

On the subject of marginal additions and alterations, Mr. 
Curtis finds much to censure and condemn in the modern 
Bibles, and often, we must acknowledge, not without good 
cause. Thus, in Psalm xlv. 7, the innovators have inserted 
in the margin “‘O God”; on which our author observes: 
“ Addressed to the Messiah. Dishonest orthodoxy. Dr. 
P. Smith would not admit this construction of the original 
into his first edition of ‘Scripture Testimony.’ In the 
second he admitted it; but is it fair thus to foist it into a 
public version?” Again, in the margin to 2 Peter i. 1, the 
innovators have inserted the various readings ‘‘ Of our God 

and Saviour”; on which Mr. Curtis animadverts thus: “ If 
one of the new readings supplied by the present doctrine of 
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the Greek article is to be introduced, why not the rest? 
But the principle of these surreptitious introductions is ob- 
jec ted to. No good cause requires it.” Mr. Curtis also 
rejec ts altogether the chronological notes, as being in every 
instance unauthorized, and often otherwise highly objection- 
able. He says, — 


‘‘ A single specimen of the influence of an unfounded system 
of this kind will here suffice. It has induced the modern edi- 
tors to add in the margin of the book of Judges a sort of run- 
ning comment, to shorten the general period which the text 
seems to embrace ; in fact, to “reduce it from about the 450 
years which St. Paul and Josephus, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Hales, 
Jahn, and others assign to this book, to 350 years, the period 
consistent with Usher’s system. ‘This has rendered it needful 
to localize certain deliverances of the Israelites (as that of 
Barak, for instance) : though all the tribes were evidently ex- 
pected in the battle; and to make other of the Judges con- 
temporaneous who are said to have arisen ‘ after’ one another. 
The heroic age of the Sophetim of Israel is thus broken up 
into mere fragments, resembling those in which that of all 
other early history appears, — but a great point of the histori- 
cal truth and beauty of the Bible is thus resigned.” — Existing 
Monopoly, p. 72. 


Two Lists are annexed by Mr. Curtis to his Letters, one 
of which gives the typographical errors that have been com- 
mitted ‘in and since Dr. Blayney’s edition,” and the other 
‘‘the intentional departures from the authorized version,” a 
large proportion of them, as he intimates, being peculiar to 
the Blayney copies. The following is a selection and abridg- 
ment of some of the most important particulars contained in 
the first. 


** Num. xxxv. 18. The murderer shall surely be put together, 
for ‘put to death. Oxford ed. 8vo. 1804. 

* Judges xi. 7. Children of Gilead, for ‘ elders of Gilead.’ 
Dr. Blayney’s ed. 1769. Also is in twelve different University 
Bibles to that of Oxford, 1814, showing it to be an uncorrected 
error of forty-five years. The King’s Printers in 1806, 4to. 
also copied it. 

“1 Kings viii. 19. Out of thy lions, for ‘loins.’ Oxford ed. 
8vo. 1804. 

‘“« Psalm xlii. 1. As the heart, for ‘ As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks.’ Cambridge ed. 24mo. 1826; and again, 
1830; and 12mo. 1830. 

“Proverbs xxvii. 2. Let another man praise thee, and ¢o, for 
‘and not thine own mouth.’ Oxford ed. 8vo. 1801. 
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‘Ezekiel xlvii. 10. The fishes shall stand upon it (the river), 
for the ‘fishers.’ London ed. 4to. 1806; again, 1813; and 
Svo. 1823. 

** These are the editions which the Rev. Mr. Horne so much 
commends, and which he states the Episcopal Church of North 
America has resolved to consider standards. 

“Zech. xi. 17. Woe to the idle, for ‘to the idol shepherd.’ 
Oxford ed. 8vo. 1801. A very common error. 

“ Mal. iv. 2. Son, for ‘ sun of righteousness,’ and ‘ ye’ omit- 
ted in last clause, destroying an often quoted promise of God. 
Camb. ed. 12mo. 1819. 

* Luke xiv. 26. Hate his own wife, for ‘ his own life.’ Oxford 
ed. 8vo. 1810. : 

“ John i. 12. But as many received him, to them gave he 
power, Wc. for ‘ But as many as received him,’ &c. Oxford 
ed. fol. 1786. 

“John xvii. 25. Righteous Father, the world hath known 
thee, for ‘ hath not known thee.’ London ed. 8vo. 1817. This 
edition was sent out by the Bible Society to a respectable Mis- 
sionary, who detected the error while engaged in translating 
the Scriptures into an East Indian dialect. 

“‘ John xx. 29. Blessed are they that they have not seen, for 
‘ Blessed are they that have not seen.’ Oxford ed. 8vo. 1801; 
again, 1810. 

‘Rom. xvi. 18. Good works deceive, for ‘good words.’ 
Oxford ed. 8vo. 1801. 

**Gal. iv. 29. Inserts ‘to remain.’ ‘ Persecuted him that 
was born after the Spirit to remain even so it is now.’ Camb. 
ed. 12mo. 1805; again, 1819; again, 8vo. 1805-6, printed 
for the Bible Society. This error arose, it is said, from the 
printer in 1804 wishing to let a comma ‘ remain,’ which he had 
at first marked out of the proof. 

“Gal. v. 17. Flesh lusteth after the Spirit, for ‘ against the 
Spirit.’ Oxford ed. 8vo. 1804. 

‘1 Tim. v. 21. Discharge thee, for ‘I charge thee.’ Lon- 
don ed. 4to. 1802. 

“ Heb. ix. 14. Good works, for ‘dead works,’ (vexoayv toy) 
‘The blood of Christ purge your conscience from good works.’ 
Oxford ed. &vo. 1807. The writer has never met with an 
equally mischievous perversion of scripture abroad in the world, 
as scripture. This copy, very properly designated as the Anti- 
nomian Testament, was recently in use by a minister. 

“1 John i. 4. That our joy, for ‘ your joy may be full.’ Ox- 
ford ed. fol. 1769 (Blayney’s). Traced in twenty editions of 
various sizes, and by all the authorized printers, to Cambridge, 
12mo. 1824; i. e. fifty-five years. 
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‘Jude 16. These are murderers, for ‘these are murmurers.’ 
Oxford ed. Svo. 1801. 
“ Rey. xviii. 22. These words entirely omitted, ‘ At all in 
thee; and no craftsman of whatsoever craft he be. shall be 
found any more.’ Oxford ed. fol. and 4to. 1769 (both of Dr. 
Blayney’s); again, royal fol. 1770; again, fol. and 4to. 1772; 
also, London, 4to. 1773... Doubts are entertained whether this 
omission was intentional or unintentional. It is the largest 
omission which has been made during the 220 years of the 
transmission of our present version. Mr. Horne is mistaken in 
attributing it to ‘the overrunning the folio edition of 1769, into 
the «to size’; because the 4to according to Dr. Blayney’s own 
account was printed first, and because it is in both his editions. 
It appears also, from Dr. Blayney’s account, that he twice re- 
vised each of his two editions which contains this error. Two 
respectable London printers say, it could not be a typographi- 
calerror. Dr. Blayney may have struck out the words in ques- 
tion on the authority of a various reading in a fragment of 
Hippolytus, and an inferior MS. quoted by Mill, and because 
nuune texvyg Of the clause is omitted in the Codex Alex . and the 
Arab. version.” 


On the subject of this List, as given by Mr. Curtis, so far 
as it affects the credit of the Oxford Editions, Mr. Cardwell 
observes : 


‘It enumerates fifty-six mistakes, some of importance, and 
others totally unimportant, in different Oxford editions publish- 
ed from the year 1769 to the year 1823, inclusive. They are 
collected from cleven different editions ; so that the result of 
this examination is, that the Oxford Bibles in question contain 
on an average five errors of the press. I have compared the 
List with the quarto edition of 1824, and in that edition, and 
probably in ali that have succeeded it, not one of these mistakes 
is to be found.” Oxford Bibles, p. 13. 


Mr. Curtis’s List of “ intentional departures from the au- 
thorized version,”’ is still more ample, filling nearly fourteen 
pages. But they relate, for the most part, to changes in the 
marginal notes, or in the use of italics, or in the manner of 
printing the names of God, in the text, of which enough 
already has been said. For the rest, instead of giving Mr. 
Curtis’s list as it stands in his pamphlet, we shall give the 
substance of it, as corrected and explained by Mr. Cardwell. 


“Gen. xxxix. 1. ‘ Bought him of the hands, for hand, of the 
Ishmaelites.’ ‘This change would certainly seem to be unne- 
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cessary, and is opposed both to the earliest editions and to the 
Hebrew. The error, if it be worth while to consider it as such, 
maybe found in Bibles as early as 1629. 

‘“* Gen. xxxix. 16. ‘Until his Lord, for until her Lord, came 
home. Vulg. ostendit marito revertenti domum. Right in 1750.’ 
The Hebrew is his, and the change had been made in 1701. 

“ Exod. xv. 25. ‘Made for them a statute ; ; for them inserted.’ 
This change also is according to the Hebrew, and had been 
made in the year 1701. 

“ Exod. xxvi. 24. marg. ‘ Twined, for twinned.’ It is singu- 
lar that in the only other case where this word occurs, viz. 
Exod. xxxvi. 29, Mr. Curtis’s favorite edition B and the edition 
C have the word with a single n. 

** Lev. ii. 4. ‘ Unleavened cakes, for an unleavened cake. The 
Hebrew is a and so Bishop Lloyd printed the word in L701. 

“ Deut. xxvi. 1. ‘The Lorp thy God. Thy God inserted.’ 
This was cen an error of copy on the part of the Transla- 
tors ; for this expression is in the Hebrew, and the words ap- 
pear in English Bibles as early as 1629. 

“1 Sam. v. 4. marg. ‘The fishy, for the filthy part of Da- 
gon.’ ‘To show that fishy is not the right reading, Mr. Curtis 
refers us to Parkhurst. Now Parkhurst’s words are these : 
‘From 1 Sam. v. 4, it is probable that the lower part of this 
idol resembled a fish ; and it appears plain from the prohibi- 
tions, Exod. xx. 4, Deut. iv. 18, that the idolaters in those parts 
had anciently some fishy idols.’ Could Mr. Curtis suppose that 
his references would be taken on trust? The real error is in 
filthy in editions A and B, and it was corrected as-early as in 
1617. 

“1 Kings xiii. 11. ‘ His sons came, for his son came and told 
him.’ The alteration, whether right or wrong, was made as 
early as in 1617. 

“2 Chron. iii. 10. ‘In the most holy house, for most holy 
place. The change was made in conformity with the Hebrew 
as early as in 1629. 

*©2 Chron. xxxii. 5. ‘ Repaired Millo, for prepared.’ The 
error is in prepared, and it was corrected in 1617. 

** Job xxxix. 30. “‘ Where the slain are, there is she, for he, 
i.e. the male bird.’ Mr. Curtis is here defending a palpable 
misprint. It was correctly printed she in 1617. 

‘* Tsaiah lvii. 8. ‘ Made thee a covenant. Thee inserted. Lowth 
omits it.’ Ianswer, Bishop Lloyd in 1701 inserts it, according 
to the Hebrew. 

“Dan. i. 12. ‘Give ws pulse. Us inserted.’ The Hebrew 
requires it, andthe word was in English Bibles as early as 
1629. 
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“Dan. iii. 18. ‘‘ Nor worship the, for thy golden image.’ The 
same answer as the last. 

‘6 Hos. ix. 3. marg. ‘Vot into Egypt. Flatly contradicting 
text.’ Reader, the. whole note is as follows, ‘Not into Egypt 
itself, but into another bondage as bad as that.’ Is this a flat 
contradiction of the text? Is ‘the w riter, who quotes it as such, 
and mutilates it for his own purpose, deserving of your cont- 
dence ? 

“ Matth. iv, 20. ‘Left their nets. The article 7% used for the 
possessive pronoun.’ In other words, Mr. Curtis complains 
that their is printed in italics, because ta, he says, is used for 
the possessive pronoun. 

John vii. 16. ‘ Jesus answered them, and said. And said 
inserted.’ The Greek requires it, and so it was printed in 
1701. 

** | Cor. iv. 9. ‘ As it were appointed, for approved to death.’ 
And yet in 1617 it wa’ appointed. 

“1 Cor. xv. 41. ‘ and another glory of the moon. And and 
glory inserted.’ The change had been made in 1629, and is 
justified by the structure of the sentence and the words of the 
original. 

** 1 Cor. xv. 48. ‘Such are they also that are earthly. Also 
inserted.’ ‘The Greek requires it, and the insertion was made 
as early as in 1629. 

“2 Cor. xi. 32. ‘Kept the city of the Damascenes. Of the 
Damascenes inserted.’ ‘The words are in the Greek, and are to 
be found in English Bibles in 1629. 

‘“* Ephes. vi. 24. ‘ Amen inserted. The better MSS. omitting 
it’ Does Mr. Curtis talk of MSS? The word is wanting in 
A, but appears in 1617. 

“1 Tim. i. 4. ‘ Rather than godly edifying. Godly inserted.’ 
The word appears in Bishop Lloyd’s Bible of 1701, and the 
word GQsov ought not to have been left untranslated. 

“ 1 John iii. 16. ‘Love of God, because he laid down his life. 
To discard a reading, which implies that Christ was God.’ 
Mr. Curtis here complains that the words of God are now 
printed in italics, although he knows, or ought to know, that 
they do not appear in the Greek. And afterwards, 

©} John v. 12. ‘ Son of God, (second time Son occurs). Of 
God inserted.’ This insertion was made, according to the 
Greek, at least as early as in 1629. — Oxford Bibles, pp. 13 - 15. 


There are those in England and in this country, who ap- 
pear to be more solicitous about the honor and integrity of 
King Jaimes’s translation, than about the honor and integrity 
of the word of God. A distinction ought certainly to be 
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made between a private and a public version of the Scrip- 
tures; the latter being, to all intents and purposes, the 
property of the public. In regard, therefore, to any attempt- 
ed emendations of such a version, the only question in 
which an enlightened Christian can take much interest, is, 


Will they bring it into greater conformity to the uncorrupted 
text of the sacred writers? 


[We have obtained the author’s permission to insert the following Dis- 
course, believing it to contain an able and judicious discussion of a subject, 
which, however often treated, still possesses great interest, and is exciting, 
at the present time in some parts of this country, more attention, than at any 
former period. Tue Eprrors.] 


Arr. VII. — Popery and its kindred Principles unfriendly 
to the Improvement of Man. A Dudleian Lecture, de- 
livered before the University in Cambridge, May 8, 
1833. By Convers Francis, Minister of the Congre- 
gational Society in Watertown. 


Tue Christian world presents itself to the religious in- 
quirer under the two great divisions of the Catholic church 
and the Protestant church. A large portion of the rec- 
ord of strife, exhibited by ecclesiastical history, is occu- 
pied with the mutual accusations of these leading parties. 
One side has been bitterly reproached with the rash love 
of novelty, contempt for ancient and consecrated authority, 
and all the discordant varieties of bold heresy ; the other 
has been not less sharply reproved for foul abuses, gross 
corruptions in doctrine and practice, tyranny over the souls 
of men, and monstrous and unscriptural claims to temporal 
and spiritual power. 

There was a time when this controversy absorbed into 
itself nearly all the great interests of Europe, or at least 
gave them a peculiar character and direction. Society was 
heaved and shaken by it to the very centre. It brought 
into intense action a power over the minds of men far 
deeper and more agitating, than any from which preceding 
parties and rivalries had sprung. The Reformation was a 
central point, around which rallied the conflicting forces of 
the European mind, and from which influences werit forth, 
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that reached almost every department of effort and almost 
every form of thought. For a long time, scarcely an event 
of any importance occurred in the political world, which 
was not, either wholly or in its modifications, the result of 
this religious revolution ; and the destiny of states, whether 
great or small, was more or less subject to its action. The 
bold Augustinian friar probably anticipated as little, as Leo 
the Tenth, the consequences of that impulse, which, in its 
mighty action, broke down, in a great degree, the strength 
of national distinctions, and so far took the place even of 
the pride of country, that the Lutheran of one nation felt 
himself allied by closer ties to the Lutheran of another na- 
tion, than to his fellow-subjects at home, and hailed with 
joy a victory achieved by those who were in arms for the 
cause of his faith, though it were gained at the expense or 
by the disgrace of his own land.* Under circimstances 
like these, it is easy to imagine, how keen and engrossing 
must have been the interest felt, in every form of the con- 
troversy, between Popery and Protestantism, and how much 
of the usual extravagance of inflamed partisans must have 
been brought out on both sides. 

After the agitation of the contest had retired within nar- 
rower bounds, a long and heavy swell of disputation contin- 
ued to propagate a deep interest in the subject, at least 
through the religious world. The volumes of Hall, of Chil- 
lingworth, of Barrow, and others, testify how large a part 
of the learning, ability, and zeal of the best minds in Eng- 
lish theology, was expended in this direction. That the 
Puritans should have entered into the warfare with all their 
hearts, was naturally to be expected of men, who believed 
that even the established church of their own land still 
folded within her embrace many of the errors and corrup- 
tions of her Papal predecessor. Our history testifies, that 
the excitement did not die out among our fathers for many 
years. When the licensers of the press at Cambridge, in 
1688, had given permission to print the book De Imitatione 
Christi, ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis, so beautiful in its 
practical and spiritual character, the Court interposed ‘to 
check the publication, and recommended to the licensers a 
more full revisal of the book, ‘it being wrote by a Popish 





* See Schiller’s Geschichte des dreissigjihrigen Krieges, Buch. i. 
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minister and containing some things less safe to be infused 
among the people.’”’* How much, it might be asked, did 
the principle of this attempt at constraint upon the press, 
so far as it went, differ from that of the Index Expurgato- 
rius of Rome? 

With whatever indifference we may look back from our 
present situation on this controversy, it would be a mistake 
to regard it as a waste of strength or zeal. It was the re- 
sult of a praiseworthy struggle of the mind to throw off its 
chains and burthens. It was a great and noble impulse in 
the cause of general improvement, —a large step in the 
onward course, from which no inthralment, however strongly 
guarded, can always hold man back. But it was in the na- 
ture of the case, that in the progress of such a conflict much 
injustice should be committed on either hand, that many 
unworthy prejudices, and no little unchristian asperity, 
should be embalmed and perpetuated on both sides, and 
that there should be a disposition to overlook or deny the 
concessions, modifications, or explanations, by which intelli- 
gent men so often satisfy their own consciences in holding 
what their opponents deem manifest and dangerous errors. 

In this case, as in most others, the candid and dispassion- 
ate of both parties will freely acknowledge, that each has 
its faults, that each is open to censure. ‘The Catholic will 
admit, that corruptions of doctrine and practice, in various 
forms, have dimmed what he considers the holy light of his 
church ;+ and the Protestant will confess, that there are 
abundant reasons for the prayer, which is said to have been 
used by some old ministers, “ that the Lord would reform 
the churches called the reformed.’? On the one hand, the 
vices, the tyranny, and the profligate ambition of many of 
those spiritual rulers, who, from the seven hills of Rome, 
once held resistless sway over Christendom, are neither to 
be denied nor palliated. On the other, we must value the 


~ 





* Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, Vol. I. p. 236. Probably 
no book, except the Bible, has been so often printed as the Imitation 
of Christ. It is said that, including all the translations, it has passed 
through nearly two thousand editions. 

+ The church of Rome has not been insensible to the ecclesiastical 
abuses, with which the testimony of history reproaches her; and even 
before the time of I.uther the necessity of reform, in some respects, 
was felt and expressed more than once by leading men. See Butler’s 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 187. 
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support of a cause more than historical accuracy, if we fail 
to perceive in Luther, and some of his associates, any of 
the pride of passion and the ambition of leading a new party, 
though baptized with the name of zeal for truth. The 
dark shades of that picture, which the most partial hand 
must draw of the introduction of the Reformation into Eng- 
land, cannot be concealed. ‘ We must reason ourselves 
out of our ordinary impulses, we must beseech nature to 
be quiet within us for a while,”’* before we can regard 
coolly transactions like some of those which, in this con- 
nexion blacken the reign of Henry the Eighth. On these 
‘and similar points there has been a wearisome waste of ac- 
cusation and apologies, of crimination and defence. It is 
worse than useless, — it is unfaithfulness to the-solemn cause 
of truth,—to cover up with good words that obliquity of 
principle or conduct among Protestants, which, when found 
among Catholics, we hold forth to reproach with all the 
eloquence of exaggeration. 

It has been the favorite but fruitless employment of some 
theologians, more in the past than at present, to appropri- 
ate to Popery or to the Pontiffs of Rome the Scriptural 
expressions concerning the Man of Sin, Antichrist, &c., 
and even to show that this application of those terms was a 
specific object of prophecy. With equal confidence have 
their opponents found Luther and Calvin distinctly shadowed 
forth in the fearful visions of the Apocalypse. It would 
carry me too far, even were it worth the while, to examine 
the arguments for these various interpretations. It is suf- 
ficient to remark, that it would be more true to the meaning 
of the sacred writers, as well as more edifying, to apply 
such passages of Scripture to the spirit and principles of 
which they are descriptive, wherever these appear, rather 
than to prema classes or bodies of men. ‘lhe Man of 


* Cobbett’s History of the Pr otestant bMafemnation, eae p- 37. This 
abusive book is written with all that coars: strength and that violent 
spirit of vituperation, for which its authur is so remarkable. With 
many gross misrepresentations and sweeping, indiscriminate asser- 
tions, it contains a mixture of truth, to which it would be well if more 
heed were given. One of Cobbett’s opponents has justly remarked 
of Henry the Eighth, that “he never embraced the distinguishing 
doctrines of the ‘Reformation, but retained to the last the’ leading 
= mas of Popery, which he had been taught i in his youth, and whieh 

nfluenced the conduct of his whole life.” 
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Sin, it is to be feared, is often found in other communions 
than that of Rome. Of Antichrist we may say, in the 
words of John, ‘‘ even now are there many antichrists.” 
It signifies a power hostile to the religion of Jesus; and 
whatever spoils the simplicity, mars the beauty, shackles 
the freedom, or inthrals the heavenly efficacy of Christiani- 
ty, deserves the reproachful name. Who will say, that of 
such influences Protestantism has not its share, as well as 
Popery ? ‘ Dominion over conscience,” says a sagacious 
writer, ‘‘is Antichrist any where. At Rome, Antichrist is 
of age, a sovereign, and wears a crown: at the meanest 
meeting-house, if the same kind of tyranny be, Antichrist 
is a beggar’s baby at the breast: but as conscience every 
where is a throne of God, so an usurper of his throne is 
Antichrist any where.” * 

The subject prescribed for this lecture may be considered 
in various aspects of more or less importance, according to 
the period of time, or the state of society, in which the 
view is taken. Among these a selection must be made. I 
shall endeavour to illustrate the position, that the principles 
of the church of Rome, and all kindred principles, are un- 
friendly to the advancement of mankind; that they shut 
out or darken that religious light, in which the Apostle + 
exhorts Christians to walk; that they throw obstacles of 
serious magnitude in the way of improvement; that they 
shackle and restrain the mind in the progress to which it 
is summoned by the leadings of God’s providence, and in 
which it may be powerfully assisted by the instructions of 
Scripture. 

Religion, if rightly understood, must be regarded not only 
as the friend, but as the guide of man, in his onward course 
as an intellectual, moral, and social being. Christianity is 
peculiarly the great principle of active growth. It has a 
power of expansion, of which the strongest energies it has 
yet been permitted to develope are but elementary impulses. 
It reveals to us the inestimable worth, the incalculable ca- 
pacities, of our spiritual nature. It helps us to realize, that 
the culture expended on this spiritual nature is the price, at 


* Robert Robinson’s Ecclesiastical Researches, p. 173. “ Though 
an orthodox divine,” says Dr. Parr, “1 cannot keep my countenance, 
when my Protestant guides most gravely find, that Jolin anticipated 
and described the triple crown of Antichrist.” 

+ Ephes. v. & 
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which the highest and holiest prerogatives of our being are 
to be gained. It hangs no dead power of fixture on the 
mind, nor presses it down to the level of one unvarying 
surface, but acts within, as a quickening principle of vital 
motion, in all that is elevated, pure, and godlike. It is, as 
Paul has emphatically said, “light in the Lord.” Such 
being its true character, w hatever has a tendency to divest 
Christianity of this stimulating, fertilizing power, to break 
down its energy as a principle of spiritual life and growth, 
to lay it upon the passive mind as an inert substance, in- 
stead of incorporating it as a healthful and strengthening 
‘principle with the life-blood of the soul, must be adverse to 
its purposes as the mighty assistant of human improvement. 

1. The principles of Popery, so far as their natural ope- 
ration can have place, whether under their own name or in 
other forms, must be unfavorable to the spiritual progress of 
man in whatever direction, because they straiten or paralyze 
the freedoin of the mind. In saying this, I do not mean to 
imply that every individual, who formally yields submission 
to the church of Rome, or to any human authority in mat- 
ters of religion, must necessarily be in a condition of mental 
slavery. Such is the elasticity of thought, such in many 
cases the irrepressible tendency to individual independence 
of speculation, that no outward institution, however strongly 
guarded, deeply settled, or fearfully sanctioned, can confine 
every mind within a given range. There is an interior 
being, nourished by secret and still influences, whose action 
no appliances of human power can control. The deep 
strength of opinion, —that work which the soul fashions 
within itself, —cannot always be kept down. It will break 
forth, and, even under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
cases will occur where creeds and authority will stand in its 
way in vain. We cannot wonder, therefore, that freedom 
of inquiry and bold speculation have sometimes ventured to 
appear even within the range of the strong arm of the 
Church. It would be surprising, had it not been so. But 
what we have to regard, in questions of this sort, is the 
natural and characteristic tendency of principles ; and this, 
in the case before us, is decisively hostile to the soul’s liber- 
ty, and does in fact thwart or crush that betty. 

Wherever belief, or the outward profession of belief, is 
controlled by human authority, let the submission be modi- 
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fied or qualified as it may, there must exist one of the ele- 
ments of mental bondage. I am well aware, that, in large 
portions of the Catholic church, a tone of thinking on this 
subject, very different from that of former years, has for 
some time prevailed. It would be gross injustice to ascribe 
to the whole body of modern Catholics the absurdities re- 
ceived by their predecessors in ages of darkness and sub- 
missive ignorance. ‘There is scarcely a sect in Christendom, 
which has not, within the last century, been favorably af- 
fected by the progress of intellectual light, and by the preva- 
lence of more unembarrassed modes of inquiry; and the 
Protestant is unfaithful to justice and truth, if he deny or 
wink out of sight the fact, that the church of Rome has 
shared in the general enlargement of thought, and in the 
changes which have modified the other institutions of so- 
ciety. There was a time, when Bellarmine complained with 
indignation of certain audacious heretics within his own 
communion, who refused to concede to the Pope any au- 
thority in temporal affairs, much less to allow him the power 
of deposirg princes.* Catholic writers now would regard 
this antiquated charge of heresy with a smile of contempt. 
The Gallican declaration, so long ago as 1682, maintained, 
in direct terms, the independence of the secular on the 
spiritual power in temporal concerns. ‘The Cisalpine di- 
vines, as they are called, boldly deny the infallibility of the 
Roman pontiff, and declare that even in spiritual concerns 
he must submit to the decisions of general councils, which 
represent the church. The answers given to Mr. Pitt’s 





* Bellarmine, as cited in Barrow’s T'reatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, 
p- 17. The manner in which the Popes were wont, in former times, to 
magnify their office, is curiously illustrated by the following declara- 
tion of Innocent the Third, in which he finds the superiority of the 
pontifical over the regal power, set forth in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis: “Ad firmamentum igitur Celi, hoc est, Universalis Ecclesie, 
fecit Deus duo magna luminaria, id est, duas instituit dignitates, que 
sunt Pontificalis auctoritas et Regalis potestas; sed illa que preest 
diebus, id est, Spiritualibus, major est: qua vero Carnalibus, minor,” 
é&c. — Barrow’s Treatise, p. 105. See also the speech of Lainez, on 
the jurisdiction belonging to the bishop of Rome, in Father Paul 
Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, lib. vii. p. 610, a work, to the 
power of which Villers bears the following testimony: ‘Ce concile, 
qui devait réhabiliter les Papes, produisit le livre de Sarpi, lequel 
leur fit plus de mal que dix conciles ne pouvaient leur faire de bien.” 
— Essai sur Esprit et V Influence de la Réformation de Luther, p. 116. 
VOL. XIV. —N. S. VOL. IX. NO. III. 48 
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questions to the foreign universities, and the statements 
and declarations developed in the recent controversy about 
Catholic emancipation in the British empire, are sufficient 
to show that the ancient absurdities about pontifical power 
are very extensively regarded by Catholics as obsolete er- 
rors, or are accompanied with such comments as render 
them nearly or quite nugatory. Even the name borrowed 
from the head, of their church is so odious to many of them, 
as to be entirely disclaimed, and the application of it is by 
some regarded as a positive wrong. Dr. Geddes affirms the 
Catholic religion to be a very different thing from the Popish 
religion ;* and the anxiety manifested by other writers to 
insist on this discrimination is certainly a good omen. ‘There 
is at the most but a very small portion of the world, in which 


the time has not gone by for an application of Wordsworth’s 
description of Papal dominion. 


“ Unless to Peter’s Chair the viewless wind 
Must come and ask permission when to blow, 
What further empire would it have?” 

But after all the qualifications and concessions that can be 
made or required, it is still true, that the principle of sub- 
mission to human authority, in the great concerns of re- 
ligion, is one of the central principles of the Catholic church. 
Though its grosser forms may be rejected, the spirit of it, so 
far as that spirit exerts a pernicious influence over the mind, 
remains nearly or quite the same. Of this we need no other 
evidence, than is contained in the celebrated creed of Pius 
the Fourth, which Charles Butler, an authority on this sub- 
ject not to be impeached, describes as ‘‘an accurate and 
explicit summary of the Roman Catholic faith.” + 





* Good’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Alexander Geddes, 
LL. D., p. 229. 

t Butler’s Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 5. It is curious 
to remark, that Mr. Butler seems to think that he has quite satisfacto- 
rily vindicated the mental freedom of the Catholics, when he says, 
“All opinions which the church sanctions, by propounding them to 
have been revealed, we are bound to believe ; all other opinions she 
leaves to our reason.” — Letters to the Rev. George Townsend, p. 18. 
Bossuet’s Exposition de la Doctrine de lV’ £glise Catholique sur les 
Matiéres de Controverse is an able and ingenious work, but fails to 
relieve his system in some of the worst points, notwithstanding the 
somewhat ambiguous praise bestowed upon it by Gibbon, who says, 
“In the Exposition, a specious apology, the orator assumes with con- 
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Now the essential condition, without which religion can 
never, in any adequate degree, assist or accompany the 
progress of man, is the entire freedom of the individual 
mind. If this be refused, society will proceed, but it will 
proceed without that enlightening and purifying influence, 
which Christianity was designed to impart to all the forms 
of human thought and action. No topics are so eminently 
fitted to kindle the best powers and the purest affections of 
man, as the truths respecting duty, immortality, and our re- 
lations to God, which break forth from the Gospel of Jesus. 
If, then, all which is to be known or received on such sub- 
jects is dealt out by man to his fellow-men, or defined by a 
human power previously acknowledged to be entitled to pas- 
sive reverence, where is that healthful and ennobling action 
of the individual mind on the loftiest interests it can contem- 
plate, without which religion and improvement cannot go 
hand in hand? When the free operation of our spiritual 
nature is impeded, whether by direct authority, or by in- 
corporating into the moral constitution, from the earliest 
dawn of reason, the subtile power of enslaving influences, 
religion will be received in the servile forms of superstition, 
or neglected as a thing taken idly on trust, or scoffed at 
as a childish appendage of society, or honored with the 
lips while the heart derides the mummery ; and surely these 
are not the modes, in which the divine principle of moral 
life is to manifest a quickening efficacy, as the herald and 
the assistant of man’s advancement. ‘This usurpation over 
the soul is facilitated by the poor and pernicious distinction, 
which leaves the human mind free as to the common topics 
of secular speculation and of science, but teaches it that 
the Church has a province within which this liberty must 
be fetterea ; that, when religion becomes a subject of fear- 
less discussion, and its old forms are broken to make room 
for such as are adapted to a higher stage in human progress, 
a profane hand is on the ark of God, or that the axe of the 
destroyer is laid to the root of the tree of life. Religion, 
it is true, may not be compared in importance with other 
interests ; the gold of Ophir may not be compared with the 
stones of the brook. But the sentiment of reverence for 








summate art the tone of candor and simplicity; and the ten-horned 
monster is transformed at his magic touch into the milk-white hind, 
who must be loved as soon as she is seen.” 


+ 
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this sacred subject should awaken and animate, not repress 
or stifle, independent inquiry. ‘The human mind is shame- 
fully wronged, when advantage is taken of this sentiment to 
make it bow down without question before the forms of faith 
administered for its reception. When the mass of a gene- 
ration stand thus in relation to religion, they cannot be pre- 
pared to do their part in that onward movement of society, 
in which, under the august providence of God, the succes- 
sive ages should be so many successive steps. If Chris- 
tianity is to be a large, efficacious, and vivifying element in 
human improvement, it must be left to its own heaven-born 
freedom; men must deal with it as a matter between God 
and their souls; they must be allowed to employ upon it 
without restraint the most intense energies of their minds; 
they must feel that it is a subject which demands the loftiest 
aspirations, the widest views, of which the soul is susceptible. 
If they are stopped by strongly guarded enclosures in this 
province of thought, or driven back by the arm of authority, 
thenceforth religion and human improvemeni will either fall 
asunder, or the former will hang upon the latter, if not as a 
dead weight, yet as a heavy and irksome incumbrance. 
When therefore the understanding, in the greatest and best 
of its concerns, instead of moving onward freely in a path 
of increasing light, finds its faith already prepared, without 
its Own participation, by the decrees of pontiffs, the de- 
cisions of councils, or the authority of a body called the 
Church, it is necessarily shut out from that most salutary 
progress which depends on the mutual action of its own 
powers and the instructions of Heaven. ‘This unhappy con- 
sequence can scarcely be avoided by those, whom the 
Church takes under her watch and cognizance from the 
cradle to the grave, and even beyond the grave, over whose 
minds, from the earliest years of childhood, she maintains 
a resistless dominion, and to whose consciences, by means 
of confession, she holds the key. 

Among the results or aids of the pernicious influence 
here adverted to, may be reckoned that notion of the unity 
of the Church, which is advanced with such boastful confi- 
dence in books of Catholic theology. ‘This vague and chi- 
merical idea has done no little harm ; for, as the phrase has 
a good sound, and is not at first perceived to be only another 
term for ecclesiastical domination, it has doubtless captivated 
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many minds. There is, and there can be, no other unity 
of the Church, than that which consists in mutual charity, 
and in the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the only 
lawgiver of Christians. Every attempt which has been | 
made, whether by Catholics or Protestants, to erect unity 
on other and narrower grounds than these, has done vio- 
lence to the principles of Christian liberty. ‘The constitu- 
tion of the Romish church is probably the most skilfully 
devised scheme for this purpose, that has ever been con- 
structed. It has unquestionably embarrassed the course of 
free inquiry, and created much mental bondage. Yet how 
utterly it has failed to produce uniformity of faith, or to shut 
out division, dissent, and strife among its adherents, is 
evinced by those frequent, long, and bitter disputes among 
themselves about questions of faith and ecclesiastical power, 
which sufficiently prove how vain is his hope, who expects 
to find in Popery a refuge from controversy. The Holy my 
Mother Church, afier all her high pretensions, has vacillated, al 
and wavered, and changed her ground ; and we look in vain | 
for the unity and certainty of which she boasts.* It is 
somewhat singular, that the eloquent and powerful Bossuet 
should have written a work + to reproach those who had | 
abandoned the Catholic faith, with the varieties of opinion, thd 3 
the divisions and subdivisions of party, into which they wan- ‘ate 
dered, when he must have been aware, that Protestants Pl 
had only to turn to the pages of ecclesiastical history, in 
order to throw back upon his church the charge of incon- 
stancy, strife, and controversy. ‘The truth is, that this va- 
riety of opinions in itself is no just reproach to either party. 
It is only the bad spirit in which discordant views may be 
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* See the work of Joh. Alph. Turretin, entitled “ Pyrrhonismus ri 
Pontificius, sive Dissertatio Hist. Theol. de Variationibus Pontificio- 
rum,’ &c, Likewise La Placette, “ De insanabili Romane Ecclesia Scep- 
ticismo,” and Barrow’s Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, Introduction. 
* Whatever,” says the Edinburgh Review, “the Roman Catholics 
muy pretend about unchangeableness, the spiritual and political char- 
acter of their religion has necessarily varied from age to age. It 
cannot resist the principle of assimilation which connects it with the i 
state of civilization, and the nature of the institutions under which it ou 
is professed. Is there any man living, who believes that the Roman i 
Catholic religion i8 at this moment the same thing in Paris and in 
Madrid, at Rome and at Vienna, in Switzerland and in South Ameri- 
ca?” —No. XCVII. p. 237. | 

+ Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes. 
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held or propagated, that is pernicious and lamentable ; for, 
as has been well said, ‘the true unity of Christians con- 
sists not in unity of opinion in the bond of ignorance, nor 
unity of practice in the bond of hypocrisy, but in the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.”’ : 

But the charge of holding back or retarding the progress 
of man, by placing shackles on the mind’s religious devel- 
opement, lies not against the Catholic church alone. In 
this respect there has been much of Popery in Protestant- 
ism ; and let this spirit be found where it may, it should 
equally be held up to impartial reprobation. That great 
‘movement in the religious world, by which the oppressed 
spirit of Europe, with noble effort, renounced the bondage 
of ages, has never yet gone forward to all its true and just 
consequences. ‘The church-establishments, the creeds, and 
the councils of Protestants have unhappily, in too many 
cases, hedged the minds of men around with their own 
strong power, after having displaced the more ancient au- 
thority, to which mankind had yielded submissively for cen- 
turies ; so that Christendom has been darkened by varied 
forms of the same bad principle, instead of expelling the prin- 
ciple itself. Popish Protestantism deserves at least as se- 
vere a rebuke, as the most arrogant Catholic pretensions ; 
for it is false to the profession with which it sets out, and 
assumes to itself the merit of having delivered Christians 
from one form of spiritual tyranny, only to bind upon them 
another scarcely less heavy and enthralling. We must fear- 
lessly admit the full operation of the principles of the Refor- 
mation, before the world can justly measure their life-giving 
power in unbinding and quickening the religious energies of 
man. 

The principles of the Catholic church have proved un- 
friendly to the advancement of man, because they have 
given religion almost exclusively a sacerdotal character. 
By this I mean, that their direct tendency has been to throw 
religion into the hands of the priesthood, as an affair to be 
managed, applied, and settled by them only, instead of ex- 
hibiting it as the great vital concern of each individual, a 
sanctifying power for the use of which every moral agent is 
responsible, on his own account, to God. From the history 
of Christianity, we learn how early false conceptions on this 
subject were introduced, and how rapidly a wide departure 
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from the simplicity of the Gospel took place. ‘The ministers 
of Christianity came to be considered as successors to the 
character, rights, and privileges of the Jewish priesthood. 
The bishops corresponded to the high priests of the old dis- 
pensation, the presbyters to the common priests, and the 
deacons to the levites. A broad and deep distinction be- 
tween the clergy and the laity, such as was unknown at the 
original institution of the Gospel, became a striking part of 
the apparatus of Christianity.* It required but a few ages 
to gather a character of mysterious sanctity around the sacer- 
dotal order. Constantine the Great, we are told, never went 
on a journey without taking some of the clergy with him, 
‘reckoning that thereby he made himself surer of the pro- 
pitious and favorable influence of the divine presence ;”’ ¢ and 
in order to strengthen their authority, and increase the rev- 
erence for them among the people, he gave the bishops 
power to act as a court in civil] causes. The peculiarities of 
prerogative and distinction, ascribed to those who were set 
apart officially for the service of religion, were swollen by 
continual accretions of power and influence. A variety of 
orders, each possessing its appropriate claims, or exercising 
its appropriate jurisdiction, became inseparable parts of the 
constitution of the Church. The highest forms of civil autho- 
rity bowed or quailed before those who discharged the sacer- 
dotal functions. Superstition on the one hand, and policy 
on the other, guarded the enclosure, which separated the 
consecrated ministers from the submissive multitude of the 
faithful ; and the effrontery, with which the distinction was 
maintained, was at length seen in all its extent, when the 
monarch himself was compelled to take a seat below the rails 
of the sanctuary, inferior to that of the humblest man of 
spiritual rank, { and when the cup of the communion was 
denied to the laity, and reserved for the consecrated lips of 
the clergy. 

The natural consequence of such a state of things was, 
that religion itself came to be regarded only or chiefly as the 
official business of its professed ministers, —a sort of posses- 
sion held in trust by them, to be dispensed in such forms 
and on such principles, as might seem to them best. The 





* Maclaine’s Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 176. 
+ Cave’s Primitive Christianity, p. 160. 
{ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xx. 
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priests of Christianity became, like those of the Pagan world, 

the mere managers of the machinery of sacred things ; and 
when the services which they exhibited or required were 
discharged, the claims of religion were satisfied, and its du- 
ties were over.* Under these circumstances, we cannot be 
surprised that the discourses of the pulpit should have been 
confined to such subjects as the reports of miracles, precepts 
of unconditional submission to the church, the duty of en- 
dowing monasteries, the wonderful efficacy of relics, the 
merits of saints and their influence in heaven, the marvellous 
glory and power of the blessed Virgin. The priesthood con- 
stituted a separate and peculiar caste inthe community. The 
people gave up religion to them, or rather they took it, as 
their affair ; and, as an eanveiduble consequence, it became 
identified with the interests, purposes, and pursuits of a dis- 
tinct order of men. Iam aware that circumstances have 
effected a change for the better, in this respect, in some 
parts of the Catholic world; and the zeal, fidelity, and self- 
sacrificing kindness with which many of the clergy of that 
communion, in modern times, have devoted themselves to 
the temporal and spiritual interests of their flocks, are wor 

of all praise. But the spirit and scope of their ecclesiastical 
institutions are still the same in many places ; and their ten- 
dency is the same in all, though it may be checked or modi- 
fied by other influences. 

Now it is manifest that if Christianity is to lead and aid in 
the progress of society, it rust have its appropriate place in 
the thoughts of men as their personal concern, and as the 
highest personal concern they can have. It must not pre- 
sent itself in the distance, if I may so say, as the employ- 
ment of one separated class, requiring of others only an out- 
ward and nugatory concurrence ; nor must men suppose that 
their relation to it consists in reverencing and supporting its 


- It is remarked by Milton, in his usual strong manner, that “ doubt- 
less there is a certain attraction and magnetic force betwixt the re- 
ligion and the ministerial form thereof. If the religion be pure, 
spiritual, simple, and lowly, as the gospel most truly is, ‘such must the 
face of the ministry be. And in like manner, if the form of the minis- 
try be grounded in the worldly degrees of authority, honor, temporal 
jurisdiction, we see with our eyes it will turn the inward power and 
purity of the gospel into the outward earnality of the law ; evaporat- 
ing and exhaling the internal worship into empty conformities and gay 
shows.” — The Reason of Church Government, Sc. Book I. chap. ii. 
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ministers. It must stand forth distinctly the great and ab- 
sorbing interest of man, asa moral agent, as an immortal 
being. This is the purpose, for which Christianity was given 
by God. It was designed to pour light on every mind, and 
purity into every heart, to give an elevated direction to the 
energy ofeach faculty, to ripen the tendencies of each gener- 
ous and noble affection, to lift man up to a moral position 
where he can see and appreciate his vast, his intensely, inter- 
esting relations to God and eternity, and in general to warm, 
mature, expand, and sanctify his spiritual nature. These 
noble offices our religion cannot perform for us, unless it be 
placed before every mind as its personal privilege, employ- 
ment, and joy, as its friend and guide to heaven, as its prin- 
ciple of ceaseless improvement and of eternal progress. 
Every man must feel that it comes to him, and demands of 
him to be the priest and curate of his own soul. Uniil re- 
ligion be understood and applied in this character, it cannot 
be a quick and powerful element in human improvement. 
Now when it is presented in the exclusively sacerdotal form 
of which I have spoken, it is for the most part despoiled of 
this character ; and therefore in that form its energy, as the 
guide and assistant of man’s advancement, is necessarily in a 
great degree crippled and broken down. 

The history of the religious sentiment in its various forms 
proves, that when the sacerdotal power has taken possession 
of this sentiment, and secured to itself the control of it, an 
effectual barrier has been raised against improvement. Un- 
der such influences, religion assumes a character of leaden im- 
mobility, that resists every attempt to incorporate it with the 
progressive energies of the individual mind. It is transmit- 
ted through the priesthood from generation to generation, in 
all the lifeless uniformity of Oriental indolence. It is forti- 
fied with abundance of mysteries, and garnished with mar- 
vellous legends, that the profane vulgar may be kept in awe. 
It legislates on the intercourse between man and his God in 
such minute and oppressive forms, as to make the service of 
the mediating priest indispensable to acceptance. No saeri- 
fice may be presented except by his hands, and the offering 
which comes not through hii is inefficacious or sinful. The 
purposes of the officiating ministers are better answered, as 
the services demanded of their votaries are more severe and 
costly. ‘The priesthood becomes a corporate body for carry- 
VOL. XIV. — N.S. VOL. IX. NO. If. 49 
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ing on the concerns of religion, with vested rights and un- 
assailable privileges. Experience proves that from sucha 
body goes forth an influence almost fatal to enlightened wor- 
ship and to elevated moral sentiment ; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that the reaction of such a state of things on the priest- 
hood itself is of the worst kind. These, in greater or less 
degrees, have been the fruits of a sacerdotal caste in religion 
all over the worid. 

The error to which I have here adverted has been found 
in modified degrees even beyond the bounds, to which the 
power of the Romish hierarchy extends. 1 do not mean that 
‘Protestants have estimated the clerical office too highly, but 
that they have not always held it in the right sort of estima- 
tion. The minister of Jesus Christ should be regarded as 
the assistant and coadjutor of his fellow-men in the greatest of 
their relations, the relation of moral and immortal beings, as 
one whose time, studies, and efforts are to-be used for the 
purpose of bringing divine truth to bear on the understandings 
and hearts of mankind, in such a way as to stimulate them to 
work out their salvation by placing their spiritual nature 
under the illuminating and sanctifying influences of Christi- 
anity. He is not to do the work of religion for them, but to 
stand by them as a friend to excite and facilitate their efforts 
to do the work of religion for themselves. Now if instead of 
this, he be considered merely as an official personage, who 
stands somehow in a nearer relation and in more familiar 
favor with God than other men, who has certain duties to 
perform and a certain power to exercise, as it were in the 
stead of others, and to the moral efficacy of which others 
are not expected to contribute their codperation, — it is 
plain there will be little probability of engaging the attention 
of laymen, even of enlightened laymen, in religion as a sub- 
ject to call forth the activity of their own minds ; they will 
be likely to Jet it alone, or to throw it aside, as that with 
which they have nothing to do, as that which belongs to a 
distinct order ofmen, whoalone are to settle its questions and 
to have the oversight of its interests. . Such views of the 
clerical office have but too much prevailed even among Prot- 
estants. ‘he natural consequence has taken place; reli- 
gion has been made to speak a technical language, and been 
dwarfed i in technical forms ; it has been treated as the pro- 
fession of its ministers, instead of the profession of every 
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child of God, as the employment of one separate portion of 
the community, instead of the principle of growth and im- 
provement to the whole community ; and the intellectual 
powers and the social influence of distinguished laymen have 
been turned away from its interests in scorn or indifference, 
instead of swelling the tide that should bear it forth in a free 
and glorified course.* 

3. The spirit of popery and of its kindred principles ob- 
structs the course of man’s advancement, by overloading re- 
ligion with forms and ceremonies, —by placing it in a con- 
nexion of dependency with the poor parade of gaudy won- 
ders. ‘The simplicity of the outward guise, in which Chris- 
tianity appears in the instructions of its Founder, is one of 
its most beautiful peculiarities, —one of the facts in its origi- 
nal character, which testify that it was designed to raise man 
above the necessity of depending on his senses for incentives 
to piety. In this, as wel] as in other respects, it was far in 
advance of the age in which it appeared. The consequence 
was, that it had taken its course among men but a short time, 
before rites and ceremonies were gathered around it as a 
centre. In the progress of ages, the appetite for the pomp 
or the fooleries of religious spectacles increased, till the sim- 
ple and heavenly beauty of the Gospel was lost behind a 
splendid or childish array of external institutions, and a vast 
machinery for operating on the senses. In the fourth cen- 
tury, Augustine complained, that the yoke under which the 
Jews formerly groaned was more tolerable, than that im- 
posed upon many Christians in his time.t After his day, 
the evil grew still heavier and more oppressive, insomuch 
that it requires all our faith in history to believe, that men 
could have submitted to the endless parade and mummery, 
which took the place of Christianity. These cumbrous cor- 
ruptions were introduced partly, perhaps chiefly, to meet and 
satisfy that diseased taste for religious scenery, which had so 
long been cherished by the numerous rites of the Jewish and 





* It may be said probably with good reason, that the Romish hier- 
archy, with all its abuses and tyranny, during the middle ages exert- 
ed a favorable influence in controlling the rough passions of half-brutal 
barons and lords, by bringing to bear upon them the only power of 
which they stood in awe. See Koppen’s Philosophie des Christen- 
thums, p. 131.—Villers has remarked on the change produced by the 
Reformation in the position of the clergy relatively to the rest of the 
community. Essai, &c. p. 110. 

+ Epist. cxix. ad Januarium. 
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Pagan systems. ‘The charge of atheism, which the early 
Christians incurred from their heathen adversaries, however 
absurd it may now seem, was an accusation perhaps natur- 
ally enough to be expected from those, who saw a new reli- 
gious society growing up around and among them, that dis- 
carded all images, victims, and visible representations of the 
Divinity, and worshipped in spirit a spiritual Being. Where 
the outward signs to which they had been accustomed were 
wanting, they concluded the reality to be wanting. ‘The re- 
proach was not received without a desire to repel it, and the 
followers of Jesus yielded to the apprehension, that their re- 
ligion might appear too bare and unattractive to secure the 
attention or escape the sneers of the world. In this feeling, 
probably, originated in a great degree that desire to surround 
Christianity with adventitious recommendations, which in 
the course of time, acting in conjunction with other strong 
causes, drew around the church the imposing array of exter- 
nal pomp and the puerile routine of countless ceremonies. 
It would seem as if the consecrated fopperies of heathenism 
were transplanted into Christianity. Indeed Middleton has 
shown, that the religious rites of modern Rome may well 
strike the classical traveller as copies of those of her pagan 
predecessor.* 

The charge of multiplying to a pernicious degree those 
forms and rites, by which religion comes to be an affair of the 
senses or the imagination, and the shadow is mistaken for the 
substance, is not indeed confined in its application to the 
Catholic church. But in that church the evil has grown toa 
more fearful magnitude, than in any other ; and perhaps no- 
thing has done so much to build up or strengthen her ascen- 
dency over the minds of the unenlightened, as these over- 
powering appeals to the senses. ‘I'he cross, the image of 
the Virgin with her child, holy water, incense, and other 
kindred shows have an efficacy, such as it is, where argu- 
ments from reason or Scripture would be powerless or unin- 
telligible.t In proportion as this effect is produced, the do- 
minion of the ecclesiastical order gains all that strength, 
which is found in swaying the hopes and the fears, the pas- 





* Letter from Rome, &c. Miscellaneous Works, Vol. V.— See also 


Penrose’s Attempt to prove the truth of Christianity. Bampton Lectures 
for 1808, p. 99. 


+ See Herder’s deen zur Geschichte der Menschheit, Buch xix. 1. 
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sions and the imaginations of men. The fascination belong- 
ing to the outward pomp of religious services naturally places 
its officiating ministers in an attitude of superiority not a little 
imposing. It was a very significant remark of Lord Boling- 
broke, when, being present at the elevation of the host in 
the cathedral at Paris, he expressed to one who stood near 
him his surprise, that the king of France should commit the 
performance of such an august and striking ceremony to any 
of his subjects. 

It may be said that, when we consider the ignorance of 
the mass of mankind and their incapacity for reflection, there 
is in all this a salutary influence, that it provides for many 
minds a protection for the religious sentiment which other- 
wise would be left without a support or guard, and that it 
creates a sort of Christian mythology, the poetical cliaracter 
of which is favorable to the culture of piety in persons of an 
imaginative cast of thought. Iam not disposed to deny to 
such considerations whatever value they may justly claim, 
though I believe strict observation will compel us to acknow- 
ledge, that the amount of good gained in this way is much 
less than is sometimes supposed. But the point, to which 
I wish to direct attention, is this, — that when Christianity is 
thus continually enveloped in marvellous scenery and accom- 
panied by long trains of ceremony, its power as a_ principle 
of improvement to society, as the best of the forms into which 
man’s intellectual and moral advancement can be cast, is 
held back or crippled. That spiritual truth, which in its 
simple greatness should exercise the understanding and 
warm the heart, is displaced by temporary expedients and 
superficial excitement. The very fact, that this machinery 
for the senses maintains a sort of dominion for religion in un- 
thinking or fanciful minds, may serve to show that, if it have 
a fitness for this purpose, it is a fitness adapted only to the 
lower stages of humanculture. When incorporated into es- 
tablished forms of worship as an esssential and perpetual 
system of services, it must prolong the childhood of the re- 
ligious sentiment, or at most allow it but a feeble and stinted 
growth. ‘The soul must be held in leading-strings, instead 
of obeying the summons of Christianity to go forth and un- 
fold its powers under the light and warmth of God’s truth, 
that it may understand the deep, the solemn meaning attach- 
ed to its own existence and destiny. I am aware it is alleg- 
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ed, that all these modes of affecting the senses and the ima- 
gination have a significance for which alone they are valued, 
that they are symbols of something beyond themselves, and 
in that character only are held in reverence. The cross, 
we are told,is venerated but as a memorial of him who suf- 
fered upon it, and the images, paintings, and relics of saints 
are regarded simply as remembrances of their virtues and 
their exaltation. This plea has a fair appearance, and 
should be allowed its full weight. But its value will be ex- 
ceedingly diminished, when we consider the strong disposi- 
tion in mankind to stop at the sign and forget the thing sig- 
nified, to be contented with what employs the eyes or hands 
and leave out of view the spiritual vitality of religion. It 
cannot be a salutary tendency which confirms and systema- 
tizes this disposition. ‘The history of language teaches us, 
that the most gross conceptions have been introduced into 
morals and theology by dwelling exclusively on figurative 
expressions and metaphorical words, till the truth they were 
intended to embellish or enforce is lost, and the mind is 
wholly occupied with the bald literal meaning, or with some 
idea far removed from the simple purity of the first signifi- 
cation. May not a process somewhat similar take place in 
the mind of the worshipper, who, whenever he approaches 
his religion, finds himself immersed in ceremonies and sur- 
rounded with imposing representations addressed to the 
senses? Will he not be likely to rest in the symbols, — in 
the various objects or agents interposed between his mind 
and the invisible world, and being quite satisfied, perhaps 
charmed, with the excitement which these supply to the 
imagination, look for no higher end, no spiritual meaning ? 

I do not forget the value of forms and of sensible helps 
even to the most enlightened and rational ; nor do I forget 
the blamable tendency to that theoretical refinement on this 
subject, which leaves out of its account the actual condition 
of man’s nature. Say what we will about the spirituality of 
our views, the soul must be more or less disciplined by the 
aid of means, which act on the senses or stir the feelings. 
Nature itself is a vast system of symbols and signs, which 
point forward and upward to the infinite and the spiritual ; 
and we stand amidst the beautiful works of God, not only to 
record the phenomena, but to interpret, if we may, their 
hidden meaning. Forms should be to all men something 
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more than shadows ; they are the robe and defence of reali- 
ties ; and he must be constituted differently from his fellow- 
beings, who can safely trust the religious sentiment to take 
care of itself without any aid from them. But though there 
may be times or individuals peculiarly liable to this error of 
barren abstraction, yet the religious history of man proves 
that forthe most part the danger is wholly on the other side, 
and that the end is forgotten or lost in superstitious or friv- 
olous devotion to the means. This has been the tendency 
even when the outward appendages of religion have been 
few and simple, such as they should be, and such as the 
character of Christianity requires. Every one may see to 
what a lamentable degree the evil must be aggravated, when 
externals are multiplied to an almost countless number, so as 
to form an impervious shroud around the substance of reli- 
gion. Notonly the feelings of the ignorant will be led blind- 
ly captive, but the understandings ofthe intelligent will be 
clouded. The mind will be arrested midway, or turned 
aside before reaching the point of view, where its vision 
might have been fixed on pure truth. The temple will be 
reverenced more than the Divinity ; the altar and the incense 
more than He to whom they are nominally consecrated. 
Men will look for religion solely among its forms and obser- 
vances; and this will be to look for the living among the 
dead. They will gaze with reverent devotion on the folds 
of the garments drawn around the form of Truth; but they 
will not attend to the loveliness of her features, nor under- 
stand the power of the heavenly expression that beams from 
her countenance. I ask not whether this overweening at- 
tachment to externals, this reliance on the imagination and 
on objects of sense, may be salutary for some minds. But I 
ask whether these are the characteristics of a religion, which 
is to lead forth the free spirit of man on an upward and glori- 
fied course, which is to disentangle it from all low and slavish 
alliances to material things, which is to develope and fructify 
the germ of the infinite in the human soul by unfolding before 
it the great spiritual meaning of nature and revelation, which is 
to bring it into free communion with pure truth and with Him 
in whose image it is formed ;—z1n short, whether these be 
the characteristics of a religion destined to be the central 
principle of all human improvement. If any faith may be 
placed in history, or in what we know of the tendencies of 
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man’s nature, these are the things which must retard, with 
an oppressive weight, the approach of that time, when, in 
the words of the sublime declaration of Jesus to the woman 
of Samaria, mankind “shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth.” 

It has not been my object, on this occasion, to set forth the 
arguments from reason and Scripture against the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Catholic faith. ‘The unanswerable evi- 
dence of this sort has been adduced so often, and in so 
many forms, that the repetition of it now seems unneces- 
sary. I have sought to fix your attention on the fact, that 
Popery, in all its forms, by its very constitution of doctrine, 
worship, and practice, and likewise all principles which 
agree with it in spirit, however different in name, are un- 
friendly to man’s advancement ; that they bring a counter- 
acting influence to bear against the great law of human 
progress. If this be true, it is sufficient to show that they 
are a wide departure from that religion, which is the power 
of God for elevating and carrying forward the soul of man. 
There are doubtless institutions and forms of government, 
to which these errors are congenial, and to the support of 
which they lend strong aid.* But wherever the general 
mind is emancipated, and brought to feel its obligation to 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
it must seek those forms of the religious sentiment, which 
will encourage and provide for its growth and its self-action. 
No one can suppose, for instance, that the Catholic faith 
and worship are suited to the habits of thought among a 
people like ours. A member of the British House of Com- 
mons, in a speech on American affairs at the beginning of 
the revolution, described the religious profession of the colo- 
nies as “‘ the Protestantism of the Protestant religion” ; and 
if this were truly said then, it might much more truly be 
said now. It is too Jate to ask whether the minds of men 
ought to be liberated from restraint ; that question has been 
already settled here ; it is approaching to a similar decision 
in other parts of the world ; and we must not leave out of 
sight the fact, that in order to meet this state of things, 
Christianity must be permitted to stand forth in the ener- 
gy of its native freedom, unshackled and unembarrassed. 





* Montesquieu, De l’ Esprit des Lovx, liv. xxiv. chap. 9. 
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There have been periods, in the various transitions of Chris- 
tendom, when the better forms of Papal authority and wor- 
ship have probably done good, by filling a place which noth- 
ing else could have filled so well at the time; as certain 
imperfect systems of astronomy, which had their origin in 
the obvious impressions of sense, were necessary steps in 
the progress of science, till the true theory of the heavens 
was established. But there is a manhood of the mind in 
religion, as well as in natural philosophy ; and when that 
comes, the forms of thought or of ceremony, which were 
once useful because nothing better could be received, will 
either be abandoned or fade into powerless shadows. 
Whoever reads aright the present indications of the 
world, must, I think, come to the conclusion, that Popery, 
whatever might once be claimed for its usefulness, has had 
its day, and must yield to the new influences that are dawn- 
ing and brightening over the earth. It is not adapted to the 
wants of an enlightened age. A state of things is on the 
way, in which the fundamental principles of Protestantism 
must lie at the foundation of the forms which religion will 
take; I say the fundamental principles of Protestantism, 
for these are very different from the actual state in which 
Protestantism appears in many parts of the world, and as 
much better as they are different. Doubtless there will 
always be some, to whom religion will best recommend 
itself when it comes surrounded with pomp and show, con- 
nected with misty but imposing associations, and requiring 
of reason nothing but unconditional submission. There will 
be those, whose minds are too imaginative, superstitious, or 
idle, to have an affinity for Christianity except in the form 
of an excitement, like that of strong sensation, or when it 
merely stirs up inexplicable emotions of undefined awe, or 
relieves them from the obligation of personal inquiry, and 
from the task of forming opinions for themselves on sub- 
jects for which their mental habits have given them no pre- 
dilection. It must move before their vision as a splendid 
pageant, or stand apart from all other things as that, before 
which the soul has only to bow with blind reverence. A 
religious taste like this, formed by the unexamined impres- 
sions of education, or by peculiar habits of thought and 
turns of feeling, is sometimes found in men, who, on other 
subjects, are even distinguished by mental power and vigor- 
VOL. XIV. —N. S. VOL. 1X. NO. II. 50 
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ous conceptions. Dr. Johnson expressed a sentiment suf- 
ficiently in accordance with the character of a mind consti- 
tuted like his, when he said, ‘* A good man of a timorous 
disposition, in great doubt of his acceptance with God, and 
pretty credulous, may be glad of a church where there are 
so many helps to get to heaven. I wouldbe a Papist if £ 
could. I have fear enough; but an obstinate rationality 
prevents me.” * We cease to wonder at the conversion of 
Frederick Leopold Count Stolberg, which excited some stir 
in Germany, when we find that this was but an extension to 
religion of his habitual taste on other subjects, and that ‘ his 
temperament was of a nature to crave for sensuous and ex- 
ternal excitement, such as the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome supplied him withal.” + From Gibbon’s account of 
his temporary adhesion to the Catholic faith, we may readily 
infer, that his youthful imagination was at least as much 
beguiled by tales of wonder, as his reason was convinced by 
the writings of the Bishop of Meaux. But though there are 
and will be minds so constituted as to be attracted towards 
religion only when it is made to appear dimly great by being 
kept in a mist, or when it is attended by the official pomp 
of ecclesiastical authority, yet Scripture and true philosophy 
alike testify, that not in this form can Christianity be ex- 
pected to exercise that high moral tuition over the human 
race, which shall bear them ever onward in nearer and more 
quickening acquaintance with the pure and simple manifes- 
tations of spiritual truth. 

To those who, in this our beloved and honored Universi- 
ty, enjoy the advantages of academical education, and es- 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. III. p. 381. 

+ Foreign Review, Vol. V. p. 145. The conversion of Frederick 
Leopold is ascribed to family connexions and calculations of interest, 
in Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry, Vol. Il. p. 103. If this 
be true, it may perhaps confirm the remark which has been made, 
that skepticism, or indifference to the whole subject of religion, in 
some cases prepares the way for the nominal reception of the Catho- 
lic faith. Burnet, in taking notice of the state of religion in France, 
under Louis the Fourteenth, says, “’The method that carried over 
the men of the finest parts among them (i. e. the Protestants) to Po- 
pery, was this ; they brought themselves to doubt of the whole Chris- 
tian religion: when that was once dene, it seemed a more indifferent 
thing of what side or form they continued to be outwardly.” — History 
of his Own Time, year 1683. 
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pecially to those who are engaged in the studies preparatory 
to the clerical office, the views which have now been pre- 
sented will not, I trust, appear unimportant. Amidst the 
conflict of opinions, by which our community, in its unre- 
strained freedom, is agitated, there is full opportunity for 
every form of religious thought or imagination to have its 
course without check or hindrance. While we prize this 
liberty as we ought, and consider it as founded on the only 
true theory of man’s intellectual and morai rights, we may 
not forget the evils for which it leaves open room, when 
ignorance, fanaticism, or levity tamper with the high in- 
terests of religion. For these evils the efficient remedy 
must be sought, under God’s providence, in the just direc- 
tion and moral activity given to public sentiment by the 
educated and enlightened friends of truth. Here then is an 
obligation, which should be felt in all its power by those 
who pass their early years amidst the studies which open 
and liberalize the mind. If you would meet well and hon- 
orably the claims of the community, to whom you are to 
go forth, let the great cause of religion engage your best 
thoughts, your deepest, most permanent and generous affec- 
tions ; and let the spirit gathered from philosophy and clas- 
sical learning be illumined and sanctified by the spirit of the 
Gospel. Take Christianity to your own hearts, and carry 
it forth into society wherever your lots shall be cast, not as 
the servile subjection of the mind to authority, not as the 
official business of the ecclesiastic, not as a code of observ- 
ances, of forms, or of rites, but as the principle, the vital 
principle, of the intellectual and moral growth of man’s na- 
ture, the sanctifying power of his spiritual being, the source 
of that expansion of the soul, which is the bright and beauti- 
ful dawn of endless improvement in a better world. 
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Arr. VIII. — A Statement of Reasons for not believing the 

Doctrines of Trinitarians, concerning the Nature of 
God, and the Person of Christ. By Anprews Norton. 
12mo. pp. xu. and 332. Cambridge. Brown, Shat- 
tuck, & Co. 1833. 





Tue germ of this treatise is contained in an article, which 
was originally published in ‘‘ The Christian Disciple” for 1819, 
and which was called forth by Professor Stuart’s ‘ Letters 
to Dr. Channing,”’ to which, however, the Professor, it seems, 
did not consider it as an “ answer”’; for, writing to a corre- 
spondent in Scotland, under date of 8th September, 1830, he 
says, ‘‘In regard to the Letters themselves, they remain 
unanswered in my country to the present hour”! We 
know not precisely what Professor Stuart’s ideas of an 
answer are ; but, for ourselves, we thought the article in ques- 
tion, though not confined to the arguments and illustrations 
introduced in the Letters, contained a pretty thorough refu- 
tation of the doctrine which it was their purpose to establish. 
‘¢ Unitarians,”’ continues the Professor, ‘‘ build not here on 
the Bible!” This, we know, is the old reproach, uttered 
against us from the pulpit and the press, by those who think 
it criminal to read and hear what we preach and write, and 
who are satisfied to receive and propagate the vulgar accounts 
in which our sentiments are caricatured. But Professor 
Stuart ought to have known better. Such a man is entitled, 
we conceive, to no indulgence on the score of ignorance, 
If he is not informed, he knows at least where information is 
to be had; and he is bound, according to our old-fashioned 
notions of propriety, to seek it, before he writes, — bound 
to do so, from a regard to the public, and respect for truth 
and charity, if not for his own reputation, —and this, whether 
he indite theological epistles to Mr. Adam of Dundee, or 
engage in the perilous task of classical exegesis. 

The present work of Mr. Norton, we think, will satisfy any 
candid mind, that Unitarians here do make some little preten- 
sions to build on the Bible ;”’ that it is quite possible, at least, 
for a person to bring to the examination of ita mind of singular 
purity, deeply imbued with a love of truth, trained to habits 
of accurate thought, and possessing all the assistance derived 
from a familiar acquaintance with the writings of Christian 
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antiquity, and yet, strange as it may seem to Professor 
Stuart, not find there his doctrine of three ‘ distinctions ”’ in 
the Divine nature. We are not accustomed to speak of the 
living or the dead in terms of extravagant eulogy, certainly 
not of the living. In the present case our commendation 
would be superfluous. As a critic and theologian, Mr. Nor- 
ton has long ranked in the very first class. But the present 
treatise will not need the aid of his high reputation to give 
it weight and influence. ‘Those who know any thing of him 
or his writings will readily credit us when we say, that it 
exhibits a rare union of good sense, choice learning, discrim- 
ination, and sound logic, which ‘will place it among our 
standard works in theology. 

And the publication is timely. Thinking men, it is true, 
may be inclined, at first view, to regard such a work as 
unnecessary. [t will, no doubt, occur to them as an objec- 
tion to a publication of this sort, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is now to be numbered among exploded errors, — 
that it is, in truth, altogether an obsolete doctrine, and we 
may therefore be spared the task of its refutation. Of this 
fact, and the objection growing out of it, Mr. Norton thus 
speaks in his Preface. 


‘The discussion is one in which nd scholar or intellectual 
man can, at the present day, engage with alacrity. ‘T’o the 
great body of enlightened individuals in all countries, to the 
generality of those who on ev ery subject but theology are the 
guides of public opinion, it would be as incongruous to address 
an argument against the Trinity, as an argument against tran- 
substantiation, or the imputation of Adam’s sin, or the suprem- 
acy of the Pope, or the divine right of kings. ‘These doctrines, 
once subjects of fierce contention, are all, in their view, equally 
obsolete. T'o disprove the Trinity will appear to many of whom 
I speak, a labor, as idle and unprofitable, as the confutation of 
any of those antiquated errors; and to engage in the task may 
seem to imply a theologian’s ignorance of the opinions of the 
world, and the preposterous and untimely zeal of a recluse stu- 
dent, believing that the dogmas of his books still rule the minds 
of men. It would be difficult to find a recognition of the ex- 
istence of this doctrine in any work of the present day of 
established reputation, not professedly theological. All men- 
tion of it is by common consent excluded from the departments 
of polite literature, moral science, and natural religion; and 
from discussions, written or oral, not purely sectarian, incended 
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to affect men’s belief, or conduct. Should an allusion to it 
occur in any such production, it would be regarded as a trait of 
fanaticism, or as discovering a mere secular respect for some 
particular church. It is scarcely adverted to, except in works 
professedly theological ; and theology, the noblest and most 
important branch of philosophy, has been brought into disre- 
pute, so far, at least, as it treats of the doctrines of revealed 
religion, by a multitude of writers, who have seized upon this 
branch of it as their peculiar province, and who have been any 
thing but philosophers. 

‘‘Why, then, argue against a doctrine, which among intelli- 
gent men has fallen into neglect and disbelief? I answer, that 
the neglect and disbelief of this doctrine, and of other doctrines 
of like character, has extended to Christianity itself. It is 
from the public professions of nations calling themselves Chris- 
tian, from the established creeds and liturgies of different 
churches or sects, and from the writings of those who have been 
reputed Orthodox in their day, that most men derive their no- 
tions of Christianity. But the treaties of European nations still 
begin with a solemn appeal to the ‘Most Holy Trinity’; the 
doctrine is still the professed faith of every established church, 
and, as far as I know, of every sect which makes a creed its 
bond of communion; and if any one should recur to books, he 
would find it presented as an all-important distinction of Chris- 
tianity by far the larger portion of divines. It is, in conse- 
quence, viewed by most men, more or less distinctly, as a part 
of Christianity. In connexion with other doctrines, as false 
and more pernicious, it has been moulded into systems of reli- 
gious belief, which have been publicly and solemnly substituted 
in the place of true religion. ‘These systems have counteract- 
ed the whole evidence of divine revelation. ‘The proof of the 
most important fact in the histery of mankind, that the truths 
of religion have not been left to be doubtfully and dimly dis- 
cerned, but have been made known to us by God himself, has 
been overborne and rendered ineffectual by the nature of the 
doctrines ascribed to God. Hence it is, that in many parts of 
Europe scarcely an intelligent and well-informed Christian is 
left. It has seemed as idle to inquire into the evidences of 
those systems which passed under the name of Christianity, as 
into the proof of the incarnations. of Vishnu, or the divine 
mission of Mahomet. Nothing of the true character of our 
religion, nothing attesting its descent from Heaven, was to be 
discovered amid the corruptions of the prevailing faith. On 
the contrary, they were so marked with falsehood and fraud, 
they so clearly discovered the baseness of their earthly origin, 
that when imposed upon men as the peculiar doctrines of 
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Christianity, those who regarded them as such were fairly re- 
lieved from the necessity of inquiring, whether they had been 
taught by God. The internal evidence of Christianity was 
annihilated ; and all other evidence is wasted when applied to 
prove, that such doctrines have been revealed from Heaven.” 
—- pp. iii. — vil. 

Were we to consult our inclination, we should quote the 
whcle Preface, for we have met with nothing of a recent 
date, which has appeared to us to convey so just a view of 
the modes of thinking, the errors, the dangers, and tendencies 
of the times. 

The object of the first part of the work is to show that 
the modern doctrine of the ‘Trinity, taken in connexion with 
that of the unity of God, is essentially incredible, and no 
evidence therefore is sufficient to establish it. The same is 
true, the author argues, of the doctrine of the ‘ hypostatic 
union, as it is called, or the doctrine of the union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ, in such a manner that 
these two natures constitute but one person.” ‘These doc- 
trines cannot therefore form parts of a divine revelation, for 
such a revelation cannot teach what is incredible or absurd. 

The evidence from the Scriptures to show that the propo- 
sition, that “‘ Christ is God,” is false, is then presented. It 
is shown to be false by the very passages adduced in its sup- 
port ; it contradicts the express and repeated declarations of 
our Saviour ; it is opposed to the whole tenor of the Scrip- 
tures, and all the facts in the history of Christ ; and finally, 
“ none of those effects were produced, which would necessa- 
rily have resulted from its first annuuciation by Christ, and 
its subsequent communication by his Apostles.” The next 
section treats of the origin of the doctrine of the Trinity, in 
the Platonic philosophy, and the succeeding, of the history of 
that of the hypostatic union.* 

Mr. Norton proceeds to consider the ‘ difficulties that 
may remain in some minds respecting the passages of Scrip- 
ture alleged by ‘Trinitarians,” difficulties which can be 





* In some remarks on this topic in a former number (Vol. VI. p. 
39, New Series), we took notice of what we conceived to be an error 
of Dr. Priestley in supposing that the Fathers who preceded Origen 
maintained that the logos was united in Christ with a rational, as well 
as animal, soul. We are happy to find in Mr. Norton’s book a confir- 
mation of our opinion. ‘The error in itself is not of much consequence, 
but still it may be worth correcting. 
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removed only by establishing correct principles of interpreta- 
tion, of which he treats at some length, and with great acute- 
ness and felicity of illustration. Then follow explanations of 
particular passages of the New Testament adduced by Trin- 
itarians, arranged under several classes. ‘This part of the 
work will be found to possess great interest as exhibiting the 
application of sound laws of interpretation to a great variety 
of passages, the meaning of which is generally misunder- 
stood, or very poorly apprehended. 

The next Section contains a learned examination of the 
doctrine of the Logos, as held by Philo, and the early Plato- 
nizing Fathers. ‘The following extract will show the result 
of this examination. 


** The illustrations which I have given are far from present- 
ing a full view of the confusion and incoherence of thought 
that prevailed among the Catholic Fathers. But they are, per- 
haps, sufficient to establish the fact, that the Logos was regard- 
ed by the Fathers both as an attribute of God and.a distinct 
person; corresponding to a mode of conception, or ratheran 
imagination, that has spread widely through different systems 
of theology ; — an imagination so incongruous, that those who 
have treated of the history of opinions seem often to have re- 
coiled from the notice of it, or shrunk from acknowledging its 
existence. The words in which it is expressed, conveying in 
fact no meaning, are apt to pass over the mind of a modern 
reader without leaving the impression, that what was considered 
as a very important meaning, was once attached to them. The 
different aspect which it gives to the theological doctrine of the 
Trinity, from what that doctrine has assumed in modern times, 
may alone perhaps sufficiently account for the absence of all 
mention of it in the writings of most of those who have ad- 
verted to the opinions of the Christian Fathers respecting the 
Logos. ‘That the conception of the same being as an attribute 
and a person was an object of what may strictly be called belief, 
is not to be maintained ; for we cannot, properly speaking, be- 
lieve a manifest contradiction. But the case was the same with 
this as with many other doctrines that have been zealously 
maintained. One part of it was believed at one time, and an- 
other at another. It was assented to successively, not simulta- 
neously. When, of the two contrary propositions embraced in 
the conception, one rose upon the mind, the other set. In 
speaking of such doctrines as being believed, we intend, at 
most, what may be called an alternating belief, ever vibrating 
between two opposite opinions, and attaching itself, as it is 
repelled or attracted, first to the one and then to the other. 
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“We will now pass to another conception concerning the 
Logos. In the creation of the universe, God was conceived of 
as having first manifested himself. But it was by his Disposing 
Power, his Logos, that the universe was created. By the same 
Power, as his vicegerent, God was regarded as governing all 
things. It was, then, in and by his Logos, that God was mani- 
fested. Hence the Logos, considered as a person, the agent in 
the creation and government of the universe, came to be re- 
garded as an hypostatized manifestation of God. Thus, also, 
the Gnostics conceived of their Aons as hypostatized manifes- 
tations of God. Iam aware that I use a term without mean- 
ing; but there is no other which will better convey a notion of 
the unformed imaginations that once prevailed upon this sub- 
ject.” — pp. 281 —283. 


After some illustration of this latter conception of the 
Logos, the author proceeds. 


“It was from the shapeless, discordant, unintelligible specu- 
lations which have been described, ex tanté colluvie rerum, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity drew its origin. These specula- 
tions it is now difficult to present under such an aspect, as may 
enable a modern reader to apprehend their character. Butthe 
doctrine to which they gave birth still subsists, as the professed 
faith of the greater part of the Christian world. And when 
we look back through the long ages of its reign, and consider 
all its relations, and all its direct and indirect effects, we shall 
perceive that few doctrines have produced more unmixed evil. 
For any benefits resulting from its belief, it would be in vain to 
look, except benefits of that kind which the providence of God 
educes from the follies and errors of man. 

“It should be remarked, however, that little blame or dis- 
credit attaches to those earlier Fathers by whom the doctrine 
was introduced. They only philosophized concerning the 
Logos after the fashion of their age. ‘Their only reproach is, 
that they were not wiser than their contemporaries. In pro- 
ceeding from the same principles they stopped far short of the 
extravagances of the Gnostics. Their speculations, likewise, 
till after the time of Origen, were obviously considered by 
them more as a matter of philosophy than of faith. There is 
sufficient evidence, that before and during his time, these 
speculations took little hold on the minds of common Chris- 
tians. ‘The great body of those who are considered as be- 
lievers,’ says Origen, ‘knowing nothing but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified, thinking that the Logos made flesh is the whole of 
the Logos, are acquainted with Christ only according to the 
flesh.’ ”’ — pp. 287, 288. 
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Mr. Norton speaks, in conclusion, of the worth of Chris- 
tianity as received by Unitarians, in reply to the assertions of 
Trinitarians, that we deprive it of all its value, contemn all 


its peculiar doctrines, and reject all but its name. We will 
extract the last two paragraphs. 


‘‘ Especially at the present time, when, through the discredit 
and odium cast upon Christianity by the false systems that 
have assumed its name, its power has been annihilated through 
a great part of the civilized world, and it has come to be 
regarded by avery large portion of the educated classes of 
society as an obsolete superstition, the call is most imperative 
. upon those to whom the welfare of their fellow men is an object 

of concern, to use all means at their command to reéstablish its 
true character. If they are indeed engaged in supporting the 
cause of TRUE RELIGION against irreligion and superstition, 
then the hopes of mankind are staked upon their success. All 
efforts to promote the influence of Christianity will be ineffec- 
tual, till its real character is understood and acknowledged ; 
for of all the opposition to which it is exposed, that which sub- 
stitutes in its place any of those false systems that have assum- 
ed its name, is at the present day the most pernicious. If the 
doctrines against which we contend are false, then the worst 
enemy of Christianity is he who asserts them to have been 
taught by Christ. 

‘* In concluding this work, I should not speak of myself per- 
sonally, were it not for the desire which every reader naturally 
feels to know the probable motives of one who addresses him 
on any important topic of practical interest. Disconnected, in 
a great degree, from the common pursuits of the world, and 
independent of any party or of any man’s favor, there is, per- 
haps, scarcely an individual to whom it can be a matter of less 
private concern, what opinion others may hold. No one will 
suppose, that if literary fame were my object, I should have 
sought it by such a discussion as this in which I have engaged. 
Even among those who have no prejudices in favor of the errors 
opposed, much indifference and much disgust to the subject 
must be overcome, before I can expect this work to find any 
considerable number of readers. I commenced it not long 
after one of the severest deprivations of my life, the loss of a 
most valued and most justly valued friend, and have continued 
it with sickness and death around me. I have been writing, 
as it were, on the tombstones of those who were most dear to 
me, with feelings of the character, purposes, and duties of life, 
which my own death-bed will not strengthen. I may, then, 
claim at least that share of unsuspicious attention to which 
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every one is entitled, who cannot be supposed to have any other 
motive in maintaining his opinions, than a very serious, earnest, 


and enduring conviction of their truth and importance.” — pp. 
293, 294. 


In an Appendix, the author offers some remarks on the 
‘‘ expectation of the Apostles concerning the speedy return of 
their master to earth,” notices incidentally other erroneous 
impressions which retained possession of their minds, and 
replies to the question why they were not prevented or re- 
moved by our Saviour. By many, this will be regarded as 
not the least interesting portion of the volume. It contains 
several important and striking views expressed in language of 
great vigor and beauty. That they will be understood and 
appreciated by all is not to be expected ; for many will read 
to cavil, and many, from want of due preparation of mind, 
with a very imperfect conception of the author’s meaning. In- 
deed to apprehend fully the results of his inquiries, and feel 
the whole force of the evidence on which they rest, demands 
habits of thought and a degree of familiarity with the subject, 
of which the great body of Christians are as yet destitute. 

Mr. Norton writes for intelligent men, for those who do 
not shrink from examination and patient thought, who are 
not disgusted at being required to exercise a manly. indepen- 
dence, who seek truth for truth’s sake, and are willing to 
pay the price ofits attainment. Such will find in the work 
before us ample materials for study and reflection. We are 
much mistaken, if to many of them it do not open new views. 
Christianity, indeed, isnot now made the study of intelligent 
men, as it oughtto be. This is to be deplored as a great mis- 
fortune. ‘The cause itis not difficult to explain. ‘The absur- 
dities which have been taught in the name of religion, the 
superstition and fanaticism with which it has been incorpo- 
rated, and the gross extravagances which have been exhibit- 
ed under the garb of it, have gone far to deprive it of the 
countenance and support of the best understandings, if not to 
arm them in hostility against it. We say not that they are 
for this cause justified in its neglect or rejection. Far 
from it. In a matter of this kind it becomes the duty of 
every good man, of every one who wishes well to the cause 
of truth, of human virtue and enjoyment, to read, inquire, 
and judge, and not hastily to infer that all is hollow and 
deceptive, the offspring of weakness and imposture, because 
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some abuses and deformities are visible. The effect how- 
ever, is a natural one, and, as we have said, greatly to be 
deplored. 

We know of but one remedy to the evil. Well informed 
men must give their attention to the subject. They must 
examine the character and claims of Christianity, and endeav- 
our to separate its great truths froin that mass of human 
error under which they have for ages lain buried. They 
must be careful especially that they do not confound the wild 
work of enthusiasm, in the form particularly in which it has 
recently displayed itself in several parts of our own country; 
with the legitimate influence of Christian doctrines. The 
times, we conceive, impose on them a most solemn duty. 
They must stand in the breach, and with a strong arm endeav- 
our to turn back the tide of irreligion, which, as many fear, 
threatens, at no far distant period, to overspread the land, and 
unsettle the foundations of public and private virtue. This 
can be effected only by carrying forward the reformation, 
which was begun by the early Protestants, but which, we 
may say, in a manner stopped with them. Religion must 
undergo a further process of purification before it can be 
adapted to the wants of an enlightened age. It is idle at 
this time of day to go about to reéstablish the dominion of 
the harsh dogmas of Augustine or Edwards. They inave had 
their season, and have sunk to their rest, and the attempt to 
revive them can serve only to put weapons ‘nto the hands of 
the infidel and scoffer. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our very sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Norton for the successful execution of the 
task he has prescribed to himself. Such works, we repeat, 
are particularly needed at the present moment, to excite and 
guide the inquiries of the more enlightened part of the com- 
munity, and dispel the dense mists of superstition and error, 
by which the life-giving truths of Christianity are either ob- 
scured, or made to assume an appearance of deformity which 
exposes them to the danger of rejection. 
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HEBREW PROPHETS, 
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the Pilgrims. 
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